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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A season consecrated as the most solemn anniversary of that faith 
which teaches peace and good-will, rings with the sound of discord, 
if not of arms Prought out for service. The war which appears to 
be threatened may perhaps be postponed; but then, how vast 
the insincerity which dresses up intrigues in the semblance of ag- 
gression, in order to circumvent objects which cannot be so 
conveniently seized by force! The Russian aggression upon the 
capital and frontiers of the Turkish territory may be nothing but 
fanfaronnade; yet it is impossible to distinguish between a con- 
tinuance in the series of pageant attacks upon the declining em- 
pire, and that one which will be a real, a fatal, a final attack 
upon it. The present assault looks ugly enough. The Russian 
Ambassador enters the Turkish capital with a diplomatic staff of 
an exceedingly military and naval character. He takes up his 
abode at the embassy, and becomes the centre of demonstration in 
the streets by the Greek clergy and population of Constantinople ; 
his insulting manner causes the resignation of the Turkish Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs; and he makes demands which are ya- 
i - The most important demands ascribed to him 
are, that Russia should be recognized as the Protector of the Chris- 
tians, as she was before certain concessions to M. de Lavalette, and 
that the Russian fleet should have a free passage of the Darda- 





nelles : but this last would be so flagrant a violation of treaty ar- | liberated Black population. 


rangements to which other powers are parties, that the assertion | 
casts improbability on the whole story. The real nature of his | 
demands may be set down, for the present, as unknown : the | 
formidable character of his mission, whether it was shown prin- 


dwellings ; if the Hungarian garrison at Ancona must be changed 
because it is disaffected ; and if the Austrian executions and arrests 
must be supported by similar proceedings in Ferrara and in Ge- 
noa,—it is impossible to believe that Austria, with all her strength, 
ean really pacify any part of her dominions. For all the 
concluded with Turkey, there is domestic war at home; and the 
home of Austria is a wide land. 

The Swiss Government remains firm in its independent attitude ; 
and Austria has not yet made any direct attack on the Federation. 
But she continues her reprisals, in expelling the poor Ticinese 
from Lombardy, with an unrelenting cruelty which proclaims, in 
its malevolence, that if Austria abstains from coercing Switzer- 
land, it must be for want of the power rather than the will. 

In the absence of political action in Paris, the formation of a 
camp at St. Omer, as if menacing Belgium—the movements of the 
fleet at Toulon, and the general appearance of activity for no 
avowed object—keep uncertainty alive. The language of the 
French newspapers contributes to the feeling of doubt. Those 
which appear to reflect the opinions of the Government are now 
arguing that England is actuated by jealousy of France in the 
East, and that the advancement of Russia does not bear injuriously 
upon French interests ; the whole aim of these semi-official writers 
being to intimate that at the head-quarters in France there is the 
most friendly feeling towards Russia. It is probable, however, 
that these outward appearances are less signs than studied delu- 
| sions—“ ambiguous voices,” meant not to express the feelings of 
| those who utter them, but to mislead and bewilder those who hear. 





The Spanish Government has achieved a coup d'état, not in Ma- 
drid, but in the West Indies. It has decreed final freedom, at five 
years’ date, to its “ Emancipados” or Negro apprentices, with a 
fixed term for the final freedom of other apprentices hereafter. 
Thus the freedom of the Negro in Cuba is put in fair train for 
completion. The Spanish Government professes to have done this 
at the intercession of Lord Howden, British Ambassador; and 
probably the concession may be intended as an amende honorable 
for the evasive and hostile conduct of the Cuban officers im 
thwarting the Euglish war-ships when they seized certain slavers 
| there. But while Spain thus cultivates favour with the English 
| Government, she obviously seeks to strengthen her West Indian 
| territory against a Republic which might not like to “annex” a 
England in the mean time, by the 
success of her Anti-Slavery diplomacy, may be more bound than 
ever to maintain her feeble ally in the Mexican Archipelago. 








As if our own country were too quiet, a few elections have kept 


cipally in his terms or in his manner, can only be collected from | up the ferment—have enabled the Riot Act to be read, and have 
that which did transpire : while Prince Menschikoff’s interviews | recalled to memory the corruptions of our political system. Black- 
with the Sultan are represented as being “ friendly” in their burn, with the accompaniment of a sanguinary riot, has elected 
character, the impression upon the Sultan himself is such that he Mr. Fielden, Liberal and Short-time-ist, rejecting Mr. Hornby, 





asks for the support of the French and English fleets. 

But the approaches at Constantinople are not the only advance 
that Russia is making. It is announced, though on authority which 
remains to be confirmed, that a Russian army has come forward to 
Bucharest; and that, the Prince of Moldavia having resigned, on | 
a pretext that is said to be insufficient, he leaves his seat vacant 
for the nomination of some prince more favoured by Russia. 

There has been a very great confusion in the intelligence as to the 
movements of the English and French fleets ; but the most recent 
represents the French fleet as having hastened from Toulon to the | 
Dardanelles, while the English fleet remains inactive; Admiral 
Dundas not recognizing the authority of Colonel Rose, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, who had summoned him to the waters of Con- 
stantinople. It seems hardly worth while to be at the trouble of 
reckoning up all these rumours ; but we must recollect, that al- 
though we cannot trust any one of them, they constitute all that 
we can learn of that which is really going on, and which is really 
important. The things themselves are hidden from our sight, by 
Somalis secrecy, by distance, and by the imperfect means for 
collecting trustworthy information in the East; but these fitful 
and changeful accounts are a reflex of the facts in the mirage of 
the newspaper sky. 

The attitude of other foreign powers in regard to the East is not 
more certain. Prussia publicly professes to be neutral, sympa- 
thizing with the Sultan, but unable to act without her other allies. 
Austria has already shown her disposition towards Turkey, but 
has enty on her hands at home. The evidences of a very general 

affection in the Austrian dominions become too numerous for dis- 
guise; the very punishments and precautions attest the fact. If 


students are beaten at Prague for sympathy with “ the traitor 


Kossuth ”; if it is necessary to shoot and imprison more people, as 
we leara this week, at Milan—to expel more Ticinese, poor cottiers, | 
from the Lombard side of the Alps, disturbed in their humble | 


Conservative and Short-time-ist. Bridgnorth has elected a local 
banker. Huddersfield petitions for inquiry into its own corrup- 
tions. Chatham is about to support Admiral Stirling and ballot, 
as the alternative of disfranchisement. 

In a like spirit, the Common Council of famous London town 
has appointed a Committee, in which the Aldermen and all the 
Wards will be represented, to consider an extension of the City 
franchise to the ordinary borough level, as a means of restoring 
life and reality to its municipal machinery. 

Manchester has come to the aid of the Indian Reform move- 
ment, with a public meeting of commercial grandees; who found 
themselves incompetent, however, to extend their views beyond 
the cotton part of the question. The Reform movement, and es- 

ecially the claim for delay and better consideration of the subject, 
ene the advantage of the support; which is valuable, however 
narrow the motive may be. As Manchester cottons to India, the 
Eastern empire may derive a new importance in the eyes of some 
statesmen. 

The counter eloquence at the East India House is an affair of 
less account: the old establishment, dreaming aloud about its own 
greatness and laws, is not an object to create alarm. It is not in 
its statesmanship or in its overt demonstrations that the East India 
House is formidable ; but in the social allegiance purchased or to be 
purchased by its patronage, and in the presumption, which so often 
prevails with any Government, that no established system, how- 
ever originally bad and practically effete, ean be radically altered. 
Besides, there was the difliculty about patronage, which — 
to the fears that moved the envious man in the fable; no Cabinet 
liking to appropriate that patronage for her Majesty’s Ministers, 
lest Solitical rivals should get some of it. However, it is now 


coming to be very generally perceived that the distribution of 
patronage presents a difficulty that may be overcome. The Times 
turns the discussion upon the rival plans of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt; 


‘i: 
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inclining to regard an amended version of the Fox plan, with a 
Minister for India, as the one for our time. 

In the present anxiety on the subject, the arguments of the 
Times will be regarded as official feelers, indicating the way in 
which the Government is willing to goif the public countenance 
look favourable : but, although we share in the belief that official 
manifestoes occasionally court publicity in those columns that can 
best secure it, the day has gone by when the writing of any journal 
can be identified with the purpose of a Government. At present, 
India and its fate are veiled in a mist as impenetrable and as illu- 
sory as that which shrouds the picturesque prospective ruins of 
the Turkish empire. 


Che Court. 


Queen Victoria held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Saturday. 
Count Colloredo, the Austrian Minister, presented an autograph letter 
from the Emperor of Austria. 

Soon afterwards, her Majesty and Prince Albert left Buckingham Pa- 
lace, and arrived at Windsor Castle at half-past four o’clock. They had 
dined, and had retired to the White Drawingroom in the Prince of Wales’s 
Tower, when an alarm of fire was given, about half-past nine. 
Albert immediately hastened to the spot. The Queen did not leave the 
White Drawingroom, but rested there until the fire was extinguished at 
four o’clock on Sunday morning. According to the Court Circular, she 
“sustained no inconvenience from the alarm which such an event was 
likely to cause.” 

On Sunday morning, the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duchess of 
Kent, attended divine service in the private chapel. 

Inquiries after her Majesty were made on Monday, by the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

. Sir William Molesworth arrived on Tuesday, and remained some 





ours. 
The Queen and Prince Albert drove out on Tuesday, and walked in the 
grounds on Wednesday. 

The Queen and Prince Albert attended early service in the private 
chapel yesterday, and partook of the holy communion. 

The Royal charities customary at this season have been distributed as 
usual, On Friday and Saturday, and on Monday and Tuesday, alms were 
given away at the Almonry; and on Thursday, being Maunday Thurs- 
day, thirty-four aged men and thirty-four aged women, the number cor- 
responding with her Majesty's years, were relieved at Whitehall Chapel. 





The fire that*placed the greatest palace of our Sovereign and all its 
costly contents in peril was diseovered above the Gothie Diningroom in 
the Prince of Wales’s Tower, which is situated at the North corner 
of the East terrace. Above this room were apartments used by do- 
mesties ; and while some of the household smelt burning wood and 
saw smoke below, the same appearances were discovered above nearly 
at the same time. The alarm was instantly given: Prinee Albert, the 
gentlemen of the household, and the numerous corps of attendants, were 
soon on the spot. As the smoke filled the passages and staircases, the exact 
locality of the fire was not at first perceived. 
rooms were 


double quick time; then the Second Life Guards with their fire-engine, and 
the engines from Windsor. 
the wood-work, and was therefore extremely difficult of access. 
nately, there was a very full supply of water on every landing, and it 
was directed on the burning wood by intelligent zeal. Meanwhile, a 
telegraphic m was sent to London for the Fire Brigade; and 
the soldiers and Castle servants moved the furniture from the rooms 
placed in immediate peril, the Red and Green Drawingrooms; the 
Queen remaining in the White Drawingroom on the same floor. The 
contents of the priceless jewelled armoury were removed from one room 
to another; but the contents of the plate-room were left untouched, as that 
room was fire-proof, The fire continued to burn in the ceiling of the Gethie 
Diningroom and in the bedrooms above; but effective measures were taken 
to prevent it from extending laterally along the other apartments on either 
side. In consequence of many interruptions to his progress from London, 
Mr. Braidwood, with two engines, did not arrive until nearly two o'clock, 
when the fire, which had been burning for four hours, was greatly subdued. 
Mr. Braidwood soon conquered it, but it was not quite extinguished till four 
o’clock on Sunday morning. Prince Albert took an active part in directing 
operations, and remained tilk the close. 

The richly-decorated ceiling of the Gothic Diningroom has been ruined, 
half of it having been burnt and the rest greatly damaged; but the room 
itself has not suffered materially, while the furniture, pictures, and articles 
of verti, were all saved. Above this room most of the bedrooms were more 
or less destroyed, with the roof. 

Such immense volumes of water were poured through the burning apart- 


ments, that, had not due precaution been taken, it would have done more | 


damage than the fire itself: but it was turned into the area of the Castle, 
and what remained was pumped out next morning by the engines. 

In the course of last year, in consequence of its having been considered 
that the Castle was not in a state of sufficient security against fire, Mr. 


Simpson, one of the Government engineers, was consulted ; and an immense | 
basin or tank, covering more than an acre of ground, was constructed at | 


Cranbourne Lodge, one of the highest spots on the Royal property, 
about four miles from Windsor. A powerful engine was erected on the 
banks of the Thames immediately under the Castle, by means of which 
water was pumped into the reservoir at Cranbourne through pipes. A second 
set of pipes was laid down from Cranbourne to the Custle; and as the reser- 
voir at the former place is on a level with the summit of the Round Tower 


at Windsor, an admirable supply of water is at all times on full service at | 


every part of the Castle. The extent of the supply may be guessed from the 
fact, that after six hours’ service from a great many plugs on Saturday 
night, the depth of water in the Cranbourne reservoir was only lowered two 
vet. 

Strict inquiries have been instituted, by order of Prince Albert under di- 
rection bf the Marquis of Breadalbane; and although there has been no 

f on the subject, the firemen are all of opinion that the fire origi- 
] Buss used to heat the apartments. 







through Lord Hardinge, recognized and graciously ap- 
of the soldiers. 

Windsor have passed addresses to her Majesty and 
he alarming circumstances.” 












Prince | 


In a short time, however, the | 
enetrated and the furniture of the Gothie Diningroom was | 
removed. About seven hundred men of the Fusileer Guards marched up at | 


It was found that the fire had originated behind | 
Fortu- | 


Che Alrtrapalis, 


At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Tuesday, the subject 
of Corporation reform was again resumed. No fewer than three resoly. 
tions were under eonsideration ; but after seme discussion,—of which the 
prevailing cast was in favour of reform by means of a bill in Parliament 
promoted by the Corporation itself,—the following resolution wags 
agreed to. 

‘* That it be referred to a Committee to prepare and present to this Court 
a bill for extending the franchise for the Wardmote elections in the City of 
London to all persons <<. remises within the City and rated to the 
amount of 10/. per annum ; the bill to include such other suitable alterations 
in the Corporation as may be deemed advisable, and the Committee to obtain 
the support of the Government to the measure, and to report forthwith.” 

Arrangements were made for the composition of the Committee. 

At a Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, on Wednesday, Mr, 
Lewin submitted a motion, to the effect that the Court of Directors shoulg 
withhold their support, given by advertisement, from the outgoing Diree. 
tors. The motion was seconded by Mr. Sergeant Gaselee, but was not 
much discussed on its merits. Finally, after a debate in which Sir James 
Weir Hogg defended the Proprietors and the Directors,—declaring that 
there was no corrupt practices in the distribution of patronage, and that 
Government did not send out despatches without the knowledge of the 
Court of Directors,—the motion was negatived, five hands only being 
held up for the affirmative. 

There was another assembly of ladies at Stafford House on Saturday, 
They met to receive the report of the General Committee, which was read 
by the Duchess of Sutherland. It appears that the address to the ladies 
of America has received 562,848 signatures, collected from nearly every 
district in her Majesty’s European dominions. It will be remitted to the 
care of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who has undertaken to make such arrange- 
ments as shall give it the greatest publicity. In the letter conveying her 
acquiescence, Mrs. Stowe mentioned a “ new work from her pen” ; and 
before the ladies separated, a copy of “A Key to Unele Tom’s Cabin” 
was presented by the Committee to the Duchess of Sutherland. The sig- 
natures to the address fill twenty-six large folio volumes; and they have 
been exhibited this week in a strong oaken case, at the Caledonian Hote} 
in the Adelphi. 


The Highland Seciety dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Monday, to 
commemorate the battle of Alexandria. The Duke of Argyll presided, 
In proposing the “‘ Army and Navy,” he took occasion to express his dis- 
sent from the “ singular doctrines on peace and war’ propounded under 
the authority of Mr. Cobden, 

The fourteenth anniversary of the General Theatrical Fund was cele- 
brated on Monday, by a dinner at the London Tavern. The Honour- 
able Henry Berkeley M.P. in the chair. Mr. Buckstone, the treasurer of 
the society, stated that the cost of obtaining their charter was only 350/, 
owing to the liberality of the lawyers; and that their present capital 
would be over 70007. Upwards of 350/. was subscribed at the table, 











Notices have been forwarded from the Home Office to the authorities 
of St. Mary Islington, dated March 17, stating that Lord Palmerston in- 
tended to represent to the Queen in Council, that, for the protection of the 
public health, burials in the Roman Catholic burial-ground of St, Jobn, 
and in the new Bunhill Fields burial-ground, should be discontinued at 
the end of the present year. 

The parish of St. Pancras, in Vestry assembled, have agreed to purchase 
fifty acres of land at Finchley, called the “ Horse-shoe Farm,” for the 
purpose of laying it out as a cemetery. Some opposition was offered, but 
the proposition received the support of 41 to 2. 

St. Clement’s churchyard, in the Strand, will be finally closed, under 
an order in Council, on the 18th April. Notices have been issued to close 
several graveyards after December next. Parishes are bestirring them- 
selves to obtain the closure of churchyards and the purchase of suburban 
cemeteries: the authorities of St. Mary Newington advertise for several 
acres of ground for a cemetery. 





Mr. Henry, the Bow Street Magistrate, gave judgment on Thursday re- 
specting the Potteries Free Press: he pronounced it a newspaper, nota 
oa publication similar to the Atheneum or the Builder ; and he fined Mr. 
| Truelove 5/. for selling it pe a a Notice of appeal to the Quarter- 
Sessions was at once given, and bail was put in for Mr. Truelove. 
| Last week, a man entered the house of Miss Kelly, the actress, in Moscow 
| 


Road, Paddington. A young lady named Greville, her companion, was 
sleeping with her, when they were awakened by the dog. iss Greville 
rose, struck a light, hastily dressed, and in Miss Kelly’s dressing-room saw 
aman. She rushed back, closed and locked the door—Miss Kelly wanting 
| “to go to the man”! and both then called for the police. Fortunately two 
| policemen were near, and they captured the flying thief—Henry Baker. 
| One of Miss Kelly’s pocket-handkerchiefs was found on him. He had open- 
| ed and ransacked the drawers in the dressing-room, and had placed a stair- 
case barometer ready for removal. To light himself about, he had burned a 
quantity of valuable papers. He has this week been committed for “ bur- 
glariously breaking owt of Miss Kelly’s house,” and also for the robbery. 
Saunders, the man who murdered Mr. Toller, near Ilford, has been re- 
| spited till Wednesday next, that further inquiries may be made into his 
sanity. 
Mr. Bingham, the Marlborough Street Magistrate, was led to condemn the 
useless or evil effects of ** soup-kitchens” from three eases that came before 
| him on Tuesday. A woman was committed to prison for stealing a pair 0 
| boots ; she stole them froma woman to whom she had so/d soup-tickets ; and 


when this thief was arrested she had in her possession tickets from three 
A fellow was sent to prison for begging and assaulting the 
Police : this worthy was provided with four soup-tickets for as many different 
establishments. John Ellis was committed for a month for assaulting the 
soup-distributor at Leicester Square: Ellis, a single man, got “ family 
soup-tickets, and then sold the soup thus obtained at a penny a quart; when 
he presented a family ticket on Monday Jast his claim was rejected, where- 
upon he assaulted the distributor. é 
A burglary, very similar in its character and audacity to one last apy bs 
Lower Belgrave Street, was committed early on Saturday morning at 
house of Mr. Coles, in Edward Street, Langham Place. This was a corner 
house at the end of the Polieemen’s beats. Very recently, a silveremith’s 4 
Regent Street, not far from Mr. Coles’s, was plundered with impunity. b 
is suspected that the burglars who ransacked Mr, Coles’s house were the 
same who operated in Lower Belgrave Street. 


soup-kitchens. 
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The Clerkenwell Magistrate has sent John Taggart, a warder at Penton- 
ville, to P 


rison for a month, for conveying letters and other things to a con- 


yict in the Model Prison. Taggart isan old soldier, has a pension, and seems 


to have 
the Home 
would give 


Secretary for a commutatian of his sentence, when Mr. 
his opinion on the case. 


been well-conducted heretofore. Mr. Corrie said he might apply to 
orrie 


Mrs. Mary Ann Adams has committed suicide by leaping from Waterloo 


i ds : ; 
Beit etatreasing circumstances. Her husband had been a clerk in the City ; 
he commit 
refuge 1 
mind. 
self an 


children. 
A young woman has died in University College Hospital under chloroform, 





he has probably destroyed her infant in the same way, under 


ted forgeries, and absconded ; his wife and children had to seek 
n the workhouse ; the reverse and shame unhinged the poor woman's 
She left a letter behind her intimating her intention to kill her- 
d infant, and touchingly alluding to her husband and their elder 


administered as a pre arative to an operation. It was discovered by a post- 


mortem examination that the dece had a fatty degeneration of the heart, 


and the € 
= A Coroner's Jury pronounced the death “accidental”; but recom- 
mended greater precaution in the future administration of chloroform to 
patients. : ‘ . 
‘An “accident” on the Blackwall Railway, on Sunday, failed of full ac- 
complishment. The two o'clock train from Blackwall ran off the rails while 
Minories station; and but for the snapping of the bolt which 
attached the engine to the train, the consequences would have been serious. 
‘As it was, the foremost carriage became deeply imbedded in gravel, of which 


a very quantity has recently been deposited near the station, and the | 


train was brought to a sudden halt. The “points,” it appears, had not been 
properly closed. No passengers were hurt, although the front carriage was 
turned completely round by the shock. 





Che Proviures. 

The Manchester meeting arising out of the proposed renewal of the 
Indian “ Charter,” which Mr. Barnes, the Mayor, convened last week, 
was held on Tuesday ; and a very influential body of local notabilities at- 
tended. The object of the meeting, according to the terms of the 
requisition, was restricted to the consideration of suggestions which might 
be made to Government or Parliament, “ for the better development of 
the resources of British India, and the consequent amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people.” ‘To this point the speakers, with one exception, 
confined themselves. Mr. Bazley, President, and Mr. Henry Ashworth, 


Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. J. A. Turner, | 


President of the Commercial Association, exposed in a variety of ways the 
chief Indian grievances. Mr. Bazley dilated on the great lack of in- 
ternal communication ; as did indeed the other speakers. There are not 
a hundred miles of railway, he said, in existence or in prospect, and ordi- 
nary roads are unknown ; a state of things disastrous to commerce and to 
the welfare of the people. Mr. Turner showed how the resources of In- 
dia, of her soil and her rivers as means of transit, remain undeveloped ; 


the people ignorant, the law badly administered, and the free action of | 
trade interfered with. Mr. Ashworth contrasted our export trade with | 


America—14,800,000/.—with our exports to India—8,000,000/, Of this, 
6,000,000/. consists of the poorest unfinished cotton : and the average to 
each inhabitant is two yards, or about tenpence a head. And he ar- 
gued, that, if properly cultivated, India might supply us with raw ma- 
terial, especially cotton, sufficient not only to obviate the inconveniences 
of short supplies from America, but to create new trade. 


The meeting agreed to a petition to the House of Commons, containing | 


the following suggestions— 

That it is the “imperative duty of the Government of India to promote 
the cultivation of the soil, and to remove all obstacles which impede the pro- 
gress of industry; that, beyond making useful experiments, Government 
should not be permitted to become cultivators, manufacturers, or traders,” 
to purchase produce on their own account, or receive it by hypothecation ; 
that 10 per cent of its revenues should be spent on publie works, under the 
control of a local board, nominated partly by the Imperial, partly by the In- 
diam Executive; ‘that the Government should give every facility for the 

mt occupation of land, by removing the objections so often urged to 
a fluctuating land-tax ; by encouraging the purchase, for cultivation, of the 
waste and other lands of India; and by giving such certainty of tenure as 
will insure the safe application of capital to the universal cultivation of the 
soil. That prompt attention be paid to the removal of evils now existing in 
India consequent upon the uncertainty of the due administration of justice 
and the prevailing ignorance of the people. That an annual detailed report 
onall East Indian affairs should, as was formerly done, be laid before Par- 
liament by a Minister of the Crown.” 

It was resolved that a collective deputation should be invited to as- 
semble in London and wait on the President of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Bright M.P. stepped out of the limits of the requisition, and di- 
rected almost the whole of his speech to a description of the system of 
Indian government. 

All that the petition set forth, he said, is true; but unless a motive power 


hloroform had paralyzed the diseased organ. This is the first | 
the hospital from chloroform, which has been employed in 1600 


were provided to do what is recommended, these resolutions and petitions | 
were so much waste paper. The evil lies in the imperfection of the govern- | 


ing machine; it i ally i yhich i s designed ; and : ‘ A ' 
; 5 eae aeneny wie ir ip ore Gee ee ent | from the polling-booths; and there was a long fight for the bridge. The 


the result is cruelty and tyranny. But he did not intend to charge the 
Company with an intention in all this; they are merely a machine that | 
devinn’ work, one of the most complex and clumsy the ingenuity of man ever | 
devised. 

“In the first place, the proprietors of East India stock, who are the con- 


the most eminent and able men shrink from it, and will not be conta 
minated with it at all. The result is, that one-third of your East India 
Directors have never been in India; merchants, bankers, and various people 
in London, who find it very convenient to have a position like that, and find 
the patronage of great use to them in one way or other, are elected—twenty- 
four of them. Six go out and six come in each year, Thirty of them make 
the roll of the corporation. Well, their whole business, or nearly so, is the 
distribution of patronage. They get 400/. a year each as salary ; but they each 
have patronage, the value of which, according to the account of a man most 
competent to give an opinion, would, if it could be sold, be worth 80002, or 10,0002, 
a year. To this Government is committed the whole collection of the re- 
venue in India, and every matter which affects the affairs which we have 
been discussing this morning. The great political questions of India are 
disposed of by the Board of Control; which is another body, the President 
of which is always a Cabinet Minister. But now observe what has been 
done in the Board of Control. Within the last twelve months there have 
been no fewer than four Presidents of the Board of Control. In February of 
last year there were three Presidents in one month: there was Lord 
Broughton, there was Mr. Fox Maule for about three weeks, and then there 
was Mr. Herries, ‘Then in Christmas week we had Sir Charles Wood. Only 
conceive that you have got a corporation of thirty men in Leadenhall Street 
—twenty-four in office, and then you have another office in Cannon Row 
with four Presidents in the course of twelve months—three in the course of 
a month. This corporation is very powerful and very permanent. The 
President of the Board of Control is generally a person who has never been 
in India, and is often a person who has never paid more attention to Indian 
subjects than any individual in this room. Then these two Governments 
somehow or other are expected to carry on a system of administration ad- 
vantageously for a hundred millions of people some thousands of miles away. 
It is one continual jangle and wrangle oben these two Boards from Jan- 
| uary to December. If you could have brought before the public an accurate 
| return of the cases in which these two bodies have disagreed, and of the 

compromises of strong opinions which are made, where both do something 

which neither believes to be right, because one would not allow the other to 

do what they thought to be right, you would see such a state of things as 
| would speedily explode the government of India, and could not fail to bring 
about an improvement. If you ask a question in the House of Commons of the 
President of the Board of Control, he mumbles something across the table 
which refers you to Leadenhall Street, and suggests that you should make 
application to the Court of Directors. If you move for a return of any kind 
of statistics from India, you get them in about—two years—when the thing 
for which you Wanted to use them has entirely gone by ; and then they come 
in such a shape that I defy any man to make the slightest use of them.” 
No Member of the Hlouse of Commons, who has any regard for his own ease 
or reputation, almost, would touch anything connected with the government 
of India. He is sure to be baffled, and draws back in hopelessness. 

“ Now, my idea of what Government should do is this—Unless they are 
prepared, during this session, to bring in a bill involving a total change in 
the government of India, and placing that government directly under the 
Crown, and making it directly responsible to Parliament, I humbly submit 
that it is their duty to pass a continuance bill for two years, or three at the 
outside—say two years from the 30th April next year, which would bring it 
to the 30th April 1856 ; and then during that time to allow public opinion 
to grow, as it is now rapidly growing through the country—to allow the ques- 
| tion to be fairly sifted by the press, thoroughly investigated by Committees 
or Commissions; and at the end of that period, to establish, not a govern- 
ment for ten years or twenty years, with an act of Parliament terminating 
at a given period, but a permanent government, that shall be rightly con- 
| structed, as a principal machine, at home: and then you may rely upon it, 
| that a government like that, acting through wisely-appointed agents in 
| India, will very speedily, or as speedily as possible, curry out the various ad- 
mirable recommendations contained in this petition,” 

As the subject of the political government was not included in the re- 
quisition, it seemed to be thought proper not to pronounce an opinion 
then, but to leave that subject to another mecting. 





There have been two elections this week. At Bridgnorth, where 
matters are easily accommodated, Mr, Pritchard, a local banker, and a 
“ Conservative in every sense of the word,” offered himself, was no- 
minated and elected on Tuesday, with great peacefulness. At Blackburn 
there has been a contest. The rival candidates, nominated on Wednes- 
day, were Mr. Joseph Montague Fielden,—resting his claims on his 
advocacy of the ballot, and a considerable extension of the suffrage; and 
Mr. William Henry Hornby, Chairman of the Bolton and Clithero Rail- 
way,—who is a Conservative, a Free-trader, and who put forward as an in- 
ducement to the electors the benefits he had bestowed on the town, espe- 
cially by means of the works over which he presided. The show of 
hands was very close, but the Mayor decided in favour of Mr. Hornby. 
Thereupon a poll was demanded; which took place next day, and 
ended in the election of Mr. Fielden, by 631 votes, to 574 polled by his 
opponent. 

Blackburn clection was distinguished by disgraceful riots. After the 
nomination, crowds assembled and fought. ‘ Roughs” were brought 
into the town from Preston and other places; and on Wednesday night 
Liberal electors were kidnapped by main foree. The town was full of 
people of the worst character from all the country-side; while a local 
ruffian, with an unpolite sobriquet, led a congenial native band. On the 
polling-day the rioting continued. The Hornby gang took possession of 
a bridge over the Blackwater, to keep the Fielden voters on the other side 


windows of the Bridge Inn, a Conservative house, were smashed. Atte 
o'clock the Magistrates sent for the military ; a company of the Fourt 
Infantry and a squadron of the First Dragoons soon arrived; the Riot 
Act was read; and the mobs were dispersed by a military patrol in two 


stituency electing this Government, have no more interest in the govern- | divisions. Several isolated riots occurred notwithstanding. 


ment of the East Indies than the proprietors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, Their dividends and revenues are certain, secured by act of Par- 
liament on the whole revenues of India, and form not much more, I suppose, 
than the thirtieth or fortieth part of those revenues, and therefore there 1s no 
risk of their dividend being unpaid. They are composed of some 1700 or 1800 
individuals, all over the three kingdoms; not a few of them reside abroad ; 
one-fourth of the whole number are women; a considerable number are 
foreigners ; great numbers of them have never been in India, and have no 
more knowledge of the country than of any other country in the world, ex- 
cept that they may have seen it on a map or atlas. Now, they elect the 
Court of Directors. The Court of Directors have to go through a system of 
“ivassing and coaxing, and promising and corruption, in order to become 
Director 8, such as Members of Parliament who represent places very different 
from Manchester have, unfortunately, some knowledge of in their political 
wy It has been stated, I believe, before the Committee now sitting, that 
the dirt of the kennel throngh which men have to crawl to get to the dirty 
dignity of an East Indiw Director is such that many respectable ard some of 











Mr. W. A. Mackinnon senior is a candidate for Rye; Mr. Thomas 
Barrett Lennard for Maldon; Admiral Stirling probably for Chatham, 
should writs be issued to either of these corrupt boroughs, 

At a large public meeting held in Huddersfield, it was resolved to peti- 
tion Parliament for a Commission of inquiry into the corrupt practices of 
the borough. Mr. W. Willans, the unsuccessful competitor of the un- 
seated Member, has consented to stand in the event of another election 


The Liverpool railway-porters in the goods-department of the East 
Lancashire, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the North-western Rail- 
ways, have obtained an improved rate of pay by “striking.” The com- 
panies at first resisted the movement, but were soon obliged to give in. 
The North-western men were the last to strike: they left work on Mon-/ 
day, and on Wednesday their demands were granted; the mercantile 
community having been greatly alarmed by a prospect of the detention of 
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their ships. The Company, however, instantly advertised for five hun- 
dred men at the old rate. Considering this a breach of faith, the men 
again struck: whcreupon the Company posted a notice that the men had 
thus forfeited their pay, had violated their contract, and were liable to 
imprisonment. The men replied by holding a meeting, reiterating their 
demands. Meanwhile, the breaksmen employed at the tunnels also 
struck, demanding pay for Sunday work and clothes. Fifty new men 
had been taken on, and the old hands d ded their dismissal. At present 
the Com resist this demand, but seem disposed to accede to the others. 
This took place on Thursday; and on the same day the porters of the 
East Lancashire and Yorkshire again struck for fewer hours. 

The carpenters of Reading demand an increase of 3s. a week in their 
wages : it is believed the masters will avoid the inconvenience of a 
“strike ” by assenting, some of them admitting the justness of the claim. 
The labourers on Mr. Crawshay’s estate, Caversham Fark, have struck 
for 12s. a week in lieu of 10s. When food was very cheap, Mr. Craw- 
shay reduced the men’s wages from 12s. to 10s. ; provisions are now 
dearer, and the labourers reasonably ask for their former pay. 

At Swindon, and some other = fons in Wiltshire, it is believed the 
quota of volunteers for the Militia will not be forthcoming ; the demand 
tor labour exceeding the supply, especially at Swindon, where the Great 
Western Railway Company have not only secured many additional hands 
at high wages, but are ready to employ 300 more. 

The Cheshire Militia, 800 strong, have meniy completed a twenty- 
one days’ drill, in a most satisfactory manner. Though the men had to 
be billeted on the public-houses at Chester, not a single complaint of bad 
conduct has been made to the Magistrates. 

On Saturday last, about fifty wheelers at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, received an increase of pay, from 21s, to 24s, 6d. and from 24s. 6d. 
to 28s. per week.— Kentish Mercury. 








An action for 2490/. 6s., electioncering expenses incurred on behalf of Mr. 
Prinsep, in defending a petition against his return for Harwich in 1847, and 
subsequently in carrying on a scrutiny, was tried at the Kingston Assizes, 
on Wednesday. The plaintiff was Mr. Elmslie, the solicitor of Mr. Prinsep. 
The defendant, Mr. Prinsep himself, had been unseated on the ground that 
his qualification was not good ;_ he then insisted on a scrutiny, in order that 
Mr. Wigram Crawford, his opponent, should not obtain the seat. In this he 
was successful; the election was declared void. The issue did not go toa 
jury on the merits, but by consent a verdict was returned for Mr. Elmslie, 
on the understanding that the question of Mr. Prinsep’s liability should be 
tried, and the bill of costs submitted to arbitration. 

At the Liverpool Assizes, an action for breach of promise of marriage was 
tried. The case is peculiarly shocking. Delemere, a Frenchman, lodged 
with a worthy couple named Ostler, at Manchester, in 1847. In the same 
house was an orphan girl, Kate Richardson, the niece of the Ostlers. Dele- 
mere, desiring to learn English, paid great attention to Miss Richardson, 
and courted her favour so effectually that she agreed to marry him. He 
proposed to the aunt formally, in July 1847; and his suit was acquiesced in ; 
only Mrs. Ostler desired him to wait a twelvemonth. In 1848 his circum- 
stances were not flourishing; and he wrote desponding letters, and wept 
when he spoke on the subject. But Mrs. Ostler, being a kindly-hearted wo- 
man, told him that it was not the time to forget him when he was in trou- 
ble; and she prevailed on him to spend Christmas-day with them. Next 
year his circumstances improved, and the courtship continued. But in 1850 
it became evident that he had been too intimate with Miss Richardson, and 
the aunt and uncle then pressed the marriage. Delemere constantly pro- 
mised; he would marry “immediately.” The uncle offered to lend him 
money to marry ; he declined, and was ordered to quit the house. Before 
doing so, he made an attempt to obtain the poor girl for his mistress. He 
did not attach ‘any importance to a ceremony which was only made to put 
money into priests’ pockets.” Miss Richardson remained with her aunt; 
was subsequently confined in Lincolnshire, and has been ill ever since. 
Delemere married another. At the trial, Mrs. Ostler was the principal wit- 
ness; but her evidence as to Delemere’s intentions was corroborated by 
others. Evidence was given to prove that he was still in very narrow cir- 
cumstances. Damages 100/. 

A Jury at Stafford Assizes has given a verdict for 100/. damages against 
Mr. Russel, a surgeon of Wednesbury, for his breach of a promise to marry 
Miss Adcock, the daughter of a quetiomn at Birmingham. Everything had 
been arranged for the marriage—legal documents were drawn out, in which 
Mr. Russel agreed to settle 2000/7. on the lady, her father endowing her with 
a like sum, and a marriage-licence had been obtained—when Mr. Russel 
broke off the match. It was admitted that the gentleman had been the sub- 
ject of very unpleasant rumours as to his bodily health, upon which subject 
the lady’s mother had, not altogether delicately, communicated with him 
and a family surgeon: but this was some time before Mr. Russel made the 
preparations for the marriage. The Jury deliberated for some hours before 
they gave the hundred pounds damages. 


At Kingston, on Monday, the four Frenchmen accused of the murder of 
Frederick Cournet, who was killed in a duel at Englefield Green, near Wind- 
sor, were put on their trial. Barthélemy was the surviving principal; Bar- 
ronet and Allain were Cournet’s seconds; Mornet was one of Barthélemy’s 
seconds—the other escaped capture. The accused elected to have a Jury 
half foreigners. The case was very clear so far as the duel was concerned : 


before the Magistrates, Barronet and Allain had admitted their share in the Pete ees & proof how he got into the pond. Under these cir- 


affair. The duel was fought with pistols; a bullet went through Cournet’s 
body. The counsel for the prosecution pointed out that when the pistols 
were returned to the man of whom they were hired, one was found to have 
a piece of rag stuffed into it, so that it would not explode; that pistol was 
still loaded: this looked like foul play. But from the testimony of a wit- 
ness who saw two of the seconds clean the pistols and seal them up, it would 
seem that the presence of the rag was quite accidental, it being a remnant 
of the cloth with which the pistols had been cleaned. [The pistol used by 
Barthélemy would not explode, and Cournet lent ~ 

Mr. Montague Chambers, Mr. Parry, and Mr. Ballantine, addressed the 
Jury for the prisoners. Mr. Chambers contended that it could not possibly 
be supposed that Cournet’s seconds intended to murder him. The counsel 
enlarged on the facts of some of the best men of this country having felt 
obliged to fight duels; that no conviction for murder had followed fatal 
duels ; and that the survivors of ducls are never ranked by mankind with 
murderers. Mr. Parry censured the reference made by Mr. Locke, the 
counsel for the prosecution, to the piece of rag found in one of the pistols. 

In summing-up, Mr. Justice Coleridge said, that the counsel for the pri- 
soners had told the Jury that the law is that which they knew it is not— 
had attempted to mislead the Jury: in the eye of the law, every one con- 
nected with a fatal duel is equally guilty—ail are held responsible. After 
deliberating for an hour, the Jury found a verdict of ‘ manslaughter” only. 
In passing sentence, the Judge said, the prisoners had already been in pri- 
#0n more than five months: he thought it probable that, being foreigners, 








they were ignorant of the law of this country upon the subject of duelling: 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, the sentence would be much 
lighter than it otherwise would have been. He sentenced all the prisoners 
to be further imprisoned for the space of two months. 

Three days have been occupied at Stafford in the trial for the murder of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn, at Ash Flats. The persons accused were Hen 
Blackburn, a son of the deceased, and Moore and Walsh, labouring Irishmen 
Another man, Kirwan, was subsequently arraigned on the Coroner's inquisj- 
tion, but no evidence was offered against him. The murder was a peculiar} 
atrocious one. The victims were very old people; they had considerabje 
property; but they lived by themselves in a lone house, in a miserable and 
dirty state. One morning the place was discovered to be on fire; the flames 
were extinguished; and then the charred remains of the Blackburns were 
found. The woman had been —_ by something tied round her throat, 
and then beaten on the head ; this had been done at the foot of the stairs, 
Previously to this the old man scems to have been butchered in his bed. The 
wife’s corpse was dragged up stairs, and laid across the man’s feet. Com. 
bustibles were applied—probably resin as well as other matters—and the 
bedstead set on fire, in the hope that the bodies and the house would be con. 
sumed. A pocket-book had been ransacked, showing the motive of the mur- 
derers. There was great difficulty in ascertaining the perpetrators: Hen 
Blackburn’s behaviour appeared suspicious ; Moore wrote anonymous letters 
to the Police, implicating Henry Blackburn and his brother Thomas, as wel] 
as Walsh and other persons. Moore was detected as the writer; and he 
then pretended to give more information in writing—fatally for himself, for 
his statements led to his arrest, and greatly tended to his condemnation, 
At the trial, the crime was fixed upon Moore and Walsh; and witnesses 
were called who fully rebutted the evidence that bore strongly against Henry 
Blackburn. The Jury acquitted Blackburn, but found the Irishmen guilty; 
recommending Walsh to mercy, as not being so bad as Moore, though present 
at the murder. Amidst cries for mercy and protestations of innocence, the 
convicts were sentenced to be hanged, oore repeatedly declared that 
Walsh “ was not in it.” 

At Exeter Assizes, Sparkes and Hitchcock, the reputed murderers of the 
tax-collector Blackmore, were tried. Sparkes was found guilty, and Hitch- 
cock was acquitted. Our readers may recollect that Sparkes confessed that 
he killed Blackmore, with a pair of tongs, soon after they left a public-house 
where they had been drinking and cardplaying. In pasting sentence, Mr. 
Justice Crompton wept aloud, the ladies in court cried also, and tears ran 
down the prisoner’s cheek. Sparkes was “ prayed for” in the churches. at 
Exeter on Sunday. Prayers will be continued until the execution. [A let- 
ter-writer in the Times marvels at this display of morbid pity for a mur- 
derer, and confesses he was filled with indignation at the misplaced sympathy. 
The writer wonders whether any of the audience would have given half-a- 
crown to aid the murderer’s necessities before he achieved notoriety by crime. 
In sooth, we see nothing in the trial or its conclusion to warrant, at least, the 
tears and convulsive sobs of the Judge.] 

Sebire, the Jerseyman who fired a loaded pistol at Emma Hellyer, at 
Plymouth, was convicted on the count charging an intention “ to do bodily 
harm.” Sebire had made every preparation to marry the girl, though he 
had a wife and family in Jersey; but he bought two pistols, fired one at 
Emma, and discharged the other at himself: fortunately, neither took effect. 
Sentence, fifteen years’ transportation. 

At Norwich Assizes, last week, Samuel Horth was tried for attempting to 
murder Ann Proudfoot, at Yarmouth, by placing a pitch-plaster over her 
mouth and nose. The particulars of the case were mentioned at the time. 
Horth not only placed the plaster over the woman’s face, but when she tore 
it away he savagely beat her, crushing in her front teeth. The Jury, how- 
ever, did not find him guilty of the murderous intent, but only of the as- 
sault in placing the plaster over the face. Sentence, eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment. 

William Jarvis, a watchmaker, only eighteen years of age, was convicted 
of setting fire to his shop, with intent to defraud an insurance-office in 
which he had recently insured for an excessive amount. The fire was dis- 
covered before it got much head: combustibles had been arranged in many 
places, and a candle left so that it would burn down and set fire to some 
sticks and paper. Sentence, ten years’ transportation. 

The burglars who invaded the house of Mr. Horton at Tanworth, where 
the farmer so gallantly attacked the thieves, have been brought to justice at 
Warwick. Sentence of death is recorded against Hughes, and the otlers are 
to be transported for fifteen years. 


A convict attempted to escape from the precincts of Dartmoor Prison; he 
was chased, but he outdistanced his pursuers; a soldier fired, and at 250 
yards hit him in the leg. 

Mr. John Barff, one of the largest woolstaplers in the West Riding, and a 
Magistrate, has been sclected as the first victim for the “ garotte’’ system at 
Wakefield. He was walking home in the evening to his house in the 
suburbs; near his residence, a man put his arm round his neck, and vio- 
lently compressed it; another man approached in front; Mr. Barff kicked at 
this one, and his struggles so far released his throat that he could shout 
“Murder!” A gentleman approached at the moment; the robbers threw 
Mr. Barff down, and ran off. Mr. Barff was not seriously hurt. There had 
been a wool-market on the day of the outrage, and the robbers no doubt 
suspected that Mr. Barff would have a large sum of money in his possession. 

Mr. Richard Blundell, of West Derby, near Liverpool, an extensive coal- 
proprietor, and a Magistrate, has been found drowned in a pond on his own 
estate. His health had been failing lately ; he had been “todd” and shy, 
but his mental sanity was not doubted. He had never intimated any suicidal 


cumstances, a Coroner’s Jury gave a verdict merely describing the finding of 
the body. 


At least thirty persons have been killed, while others have been hurt 
severely if not fatally, by an explosion at Arley coal-mine, near Wigan. It 
occurred on Wednesday, and seems to have been caused by mismanagement 
or neglect in respect to a furnace employed in the ventilation of the pit: the 
furnace-fire was first allowed to go very low, that some repairs might be ef- 
fected ; then an immense fire was made, and the explosion ensued. 

The inquest on the three men killed by the explosion of a locomotive at 
Brighton was resumed on Monday. Captain Galton, the Government In- 
spector, stated that the boiler was of a construction less strong than boilers 
are now made, and the riveting was only single. The iron appeared to be 
sound and good. He did not think the pressure had been 300 pounds to the 
inch, but ascribed the bursting to some deterioration of the rivets. “It is 
impossible to tell at what pressure the boiler did explode. If the driver 
screwed down the safety-valve, there is scarcely a limit to the pressure of 
the steam. The calculation from Mr. Fairbairn’s formula is, a diameter 
3 feet 6 inches, and a thickness of somewhat less than 5-16th, at 450 pounds 
to the inch: but then his riveting is different from this, He states as the 
result of his experiments, that double-riveted joints retained the strength of 
the plate unimpaired ; single-riveted joints would lose one-fifth. In “— 
case, the engine-boiler was sing!e-riveted.” It is very desirable that one o 
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{he safety-valves should be out of the control of the driver. Mr. Craven, 
locomotive superintendent, stated that even “improved” valves were not 
beyond the control of the driver entirely : he could throw the weight of his 
body on the safety-valve. A Juror—‘ Then there is no protection for the 
lives of passengers against the recklessness of a driver?” Mr. Craven— 
«We have not found it out yet, sir.” Mr. Gooch, locomotive superintendent 
of the Eastern Counties Railway, ascribed the explosion to excessive pressure. 
More drivers are discharged for valve-closing than anything else. In the 
course of evidence given by Mr. Fenton, engineer at the Lowmoor Iron- works, 
the witness was asked, “ Would this accident have happened had the engine 
been in motion?” Mr. Fenton—“ I know of no instance of an explosion 
while in motion. We can use steam faster than we can generate it. We 
have printed rules of management for matters which don’t vary ; but a driver 
may be put on several engines in a week, all requiring different instructions. 
Written instructions would be as likely to be disregarded as verbal : besides, 
some of the drivers can’t read.” Foreman—‘ And you mean to say that 
men are intrusted with trains of passengers who cannot read?” Mr, Fen- 
ton—“This has occurred to me on more than one occasion.” 

The Jury declared in their verdict, that John Young, the engine-driver, 
caused his own death, and “did kill and slay”’ the other two men, * by his own 
reckless conduct in pons a higher ressure on the engine than it was fitted 
to bear.” ‘They added a recommendation, “that in future a more frequent 
and rigid examination be made of the locomotive engines; and that the di- 
rectors be requested to take into consideration whether an improved system | 
eannot be adopted of instructions to the drivers. And the Jury hope that 
the time is not far distant when the safety-valves may be placed beyond the 
undue control of the drivers.” 

The inquiry at Mangotsficld, on the two persons killed on the Gloucester and 
Bristol Railway, was concluded on Saturday. It will be recollected that the | 
mail-train came toa stand from a defect in the engine, and before it was 
again in motion another locomotive ran into it. The main question which 
the Jury had to consider was, whether the two guards of the mail-train had 
taken all the precautions in their power to prevent an accident. Two pas- 
sengers estimated the delay at from five to ten minutes. The driver of the 
moll tesla stated that he had examined his engine before he left Gloucester, 
and it was perfect then; the delay on the line was not more than two or 
three minutes. It was a very foggy morning. A pointsman at Westerleigh 
said there was an interval of ten minutes between the passage of the engines. 
An engineer stated that the accident to the “set-pin” could have been re- 
medied in from two to ten minutes, according to the expertness of the opera- 
tor. The two guards tendered statements. The head guard, Perkins, stated 
that he sent back Maycock, the under guard, to stop any approaching train. 
In a minute or a minute and a half the driver announced that he was 
ready; but before the driver could get on to the locomotive the pilot dashed 
intothe train. Maycock stated that he went down the line as fast as he 
could—the road was bad, and the weather foggy—but in less than two mi- 
nutes the pilot almost ran over him. After the accident, he went back a 
mile and stopped another engine. ‘The Jury found that the collision was 
caused by “‘ neglect of duty’ on the part of the guards; and they recom- 
mended that at every station the “ caution” ional should be exhibited for 
ten minutes after the “danger’’ one has been shown for five minutes sub- 
quently to the passing of each train. As the verdict was substantially one 
of “manslaughter,” the guards were committed to prison, 

The Coroner has held ar inquest in Manchester Infirmary on the bodies of 
Master Barbour, Mrs. Horrocks, and Betsy Macartney, three of the suffer- 
ers by the Dixonfold “accident.”” The evidence was in great part similar 
to that given at the former inquest; but with additions. Captain Wynn, 
the Government Inspector, after further inquiry and examination, was 
convinced that the breaking of the axle of the engine was a consequence of 
the accident, not the cause of it. Mr. Nasmyth concurred in this view. Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Blake stated that the same velocity is maintained on the 
railway as before the first inquest. Mr. Blake added, that on the previous 
day he had travelled down the line with the tender foremost. He had re- 
ported the circumstance to the board, for he had got no satisfaction from the 
officers, every one saying it was not Ais fault. Captain Wynn—* That was 

a most dangerous method of travelling.”’ Captain om the gencral mana- 
ger of the Lancashire and Yorkshire line for the district, repeated that the 
drivers were prohibited from making up lost time. [The printed “instruc- 
tions” were produced, but on reference tothem no such prebibition could be 
found. The only passage in the “instructions” bearing on the point was this 
—“ Enginemen are to regulate the speed of their trains by the time-table as | 
near as safety will permit.’ There was no express mention of thirty miles 
an hour, although the time-table was constructed according to that average. ] 
The verdict was * Accidental death,” with a condemnation of the state of 
the line: the deaths were “ entirely in consequence of the bad state of the | 








permanent way, and the excessive speed at which the engine was proceed- | 


ing: aud the Jury wish to express their decided opinion, that the Company | 


are highly blamcable in allowing the line of railway to become in such a state | 


as to be unsafe for the public to travel upon. 

At an adjourned inquest at Wallsend, on Wednesday, on the body of an 
engine-driver on the Tynemouth branch, who was killed on the 2d by 
the locomotive running off the rails, Mr. Beck, engincer at a colliery, gave 
a very bad account of the state of the permanent way. Soon after the acci- 


dent, he went back to where he thought the engine had got off the ruil ; and | 


it appeared to him that the engine had got off the line within a few feet of 
where a crossing plate or rail was on the line. He examined the chairs at 
that place, and found several about the spot had only one pin instead of two, 
and the double stands had two pins instead of four. The pins appeared to 
him to be small for the holes. The pins did not fill the heh s. ‘Lhere was 
another stand and another chair on the opposite side of the crossing, a little 
further on. The wood on which they were was decayed, and the water was 
rising out of the holes in which the pins were. He put his foot on the chair, 
and it worked up a quarter of an inch with his weight. The engineer of the 
railway, however, stated in his evidence that the line was in good order. 

A Jury who have been inquiring into the origin of the fire which destroyed 
Doncaster Church, after seven meetings, have pronounced an opinion thut it 
most pe y arose from the defective and unsafe construction of the flues, 
and the oulpae and inattention of the people who had charge of them 
the flues were swept once instead of three times a year. 


As the Reverend William Beauchamp, Rector of Chedgrave, was on his 
way to Norwich, his horse took fright on going down Bixley Hill, near 
Trowse ; Mr. Beauchamp was precipitated from Lis gig, and fell upon his 
head, which caused instant death. He was the son of Sir William Beau- 
champ Proctor, of Langley Park ; and has left a widow and five children.— 
Essex Herald, 





IRELAND. 

The President of the Queen’s College at Galway has just issued his an- | 
nual report. Since the opening of the College, there have been three 
sessions, attended by 130 students; of whom 67 were Roman Catholics, | 
48 Protestants, and 15 Presbyterians. But the President complains of | 
the “ want of codperation” and actual “ opposition” of the priesthood. | 
He points out, regretfully, that the “ Catholic Dean of Residence, whose 
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dutics were solely confined to superintending the spiritual intcrests of the 
Catholic students and affording them religious instruction,” and the Vice- 
President, also a Roman Catholic, who at the same time was D’rofessor of 
History, have been compelled to retire from their posts. 

The Irish journals of Saturday were full of accounts of the “rush of 
emigration.” The Galway Packet, noticing the departure of 40 persons 
from that town on Saturday, states that those who hasten off are “all 
persons well enough to do in the world.” The Waterford Chronicle re- 
cords the farewell of 320 emigrants, some of whom were not very “ well 
to do.” One said, when asked why he was leaving—“ Sure I must go, 
when I would get only twopence a day for my labour, and my fill of In- 
dian meal stirabout; and sure I ought to thank God that I had a friend 
in America to send for me.” Most of these emigrants are supplied with 
funds from relatives in the United States, 


SCOTLAND. 
At a late meeting of the Edinburgh Town-Council, it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Ritchie, to “remit” to the consideration of the Lord 
Provost's Committee, whether it would be advisable for the Council, “as 
representing the community, to codperate with other public bodies 
throughout Scotland in securing the advantages which would accrue to 
native industry and art by means of a great industrial exhibition held at 
Edinburgh next year.” It is stated that there is every prospect that the 
enterprise would be spiritedly carried out. 





The celebrated Glen Tilt case has, ** by consent of the defender,” resulted 
in a finding that there is a public road through Glen Tilt, and inthe Duke of 
Athol being found liable in the whole expenses of the process. We believe 
that this termination of the case has been reached on an understanding that 
the pursuers will not resist an intended application by the Duke to the road 
trustees for leave to make a new road deviating from the present track in its 
lower part for two or three miles.— Scotsman. 





Foreign aud Colonial, 

France.—The Emperor reviewed, on Sunday, four regiments of 
infantry, one of artillery, and three of cavalry, preparatory to their 
leaving Paris. The review was held in the Place du Carousel. “ In- 
vitations had been sent, as if fora dinner or a ball.” Lord Malmes- 
bury witnessed the spectacle from the balcony of the Tuilerics. He was 
received in the warmest manner by the Emperor, who “ compelled” him 
to dine with him nearly téte-d-téte, although the late Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs was under an engagement to dine elsewhere, This incident 
has been the subject of much comment. 

The Zimes correspondent at Paris furnishes this rumour. “ It is stated 
as positive that a camp is about to be formed at St. Omer about the Ist of 
next month, and to continue the whole of the fine season, A company of 
engincers has already received orders to march to St. Omer, and will pree 
cede by some days the rest of the troops. ‘The camp will be composed of 
three regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, one battery of artillery, and 
one company of engineers, and will comprise from 6000 to 6500 infantry, 
and from 600 to 800 cavalry.” 

The following paragraph appeared in the Monitewr of Tucsday— 

** Private information received from Constantinople leads to the hope that 
the complications which have arisen in the affairs of the East will be re- 
— without endangering the friendly accord between the European 

owers, 

It was stated that this “assurance” had calmed the “effervescence” 
in the French capital; but as the funds had fullen considerably, there 
were not wanting those who referred the paragraph to a desire to counter- 
act the full at the Bourse. 

It is said that the decision to send the French ficet to the Greek waters 
was taken by Louis Napoleon in his characteristic way: only M. Ducos, 
who countersigned the order, and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who was charged 
to inform the Corps Diplomatique, were in the secret. 

The Monitew’ states that the flect put to sca within thirty-six hours 
after the receipt of the despatch, The order reached Toulon on Sunda 
morning ; consequently, by Monday night Admiral La Susse had sct sail 

For some months a serious quarrel has existed between the partisans 
of the French clergy who swear by Ultramontane, and those who espouse 
what are called Gallican doctrines, respecting the journal [ Univers, 
edited by M. Veuillot. Ostensibly the conflict sprang out of a long- 
standing dispute about the use ot the Classics in the Universities and 
public schools ; the Ultramontancs denouncing their use, as profane, and 
the Gallicans approving of it. The Univers has been the organ of the 
Ultramontancs, in the proposal to eject the works of Livy, Tacitus, Vir- 
gil, Homer, and Plato; and to instal the Fathers and the Schoolmen in 
their stead. Matters were carricd to great lengths, when M., Sibour, the 
Archbishop of Paris, thought proper to interpose and censure f Univers, 
prohibiting the clergy from subscribing to it within his jurisdiction. He 
has been supported by the Bishops of Viviers, Chartres, Marseilles, Ver- 


| dun, and Urleans; and vehemently opposed by the Archbishop of Avig- 


non and the Bishops of Moulins and Chalons. The Bishop of Moulins, 
in a pastoral letter, so incensed the Archbishop of Paris that the latter 
complained to the Pope. M. Veuillout went to Rome to plead his cause ; 
and the result has been a letter from Monsignore Fioramonti, the Pope's 
secretary, which in effect supports the Univers against the Gallicans. In 
this letter M. Veuillot is said to have been inspired by piety; and what 
“ merits more especially praise” is, that in his journal he has never “ put 
anything above the Catholic doctrine.” H«nce the journal, “ well quali- 
fied to discuss things which should be discussed at the present time,” ex- 
cites great interest at Rome and in other countrics. But “some persons 
strongly attached to principles and usages,” and not daring to reject the 
doctrines of the Univers openly, attack the editor; and distrust is insinu- 
ated into the peuple’s hearts, All this is “ particularly painful” ; and 
M. Veuillot is reeommended, while he freely defends the Holy See, to 
avoid “constantly inflicting the slightest stain on the names of distin- 
guished men,” and to write nothing contrary to “ mildness and mode- 
ration.” M. Fioramonti, in conclusion, feels confident “that those who 
are for the moment contrary to you will soon be unanimous in praising 
the talent and the zeal with which you do not ccase to support religion 
and the Apostolic See.” 

Tunkry.—It appears that Prince Menschikoff was accompanied by 
Count Demitri Nesselrode as his secretary ; two Generals, one, Nipocat- 
scinski, commanding the Fifth Army Corps in Bessarabia ; two Admirals, 
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one, Cornilofi, commanding the Black Sea fleet, and several military officers | 
of a lower grade. He was received on landing by the Russian sojourners | 
at Constantinople ; a large body of Greek priests, and a larger body of the 
Greek population, and by these conducted in triumphant procession to his | 
hotel. On the 2d instant he waited on the Grand Vizier. The Turks 
were in full dress; the Russian wore a frock-coat, an old hat, and carried 
a walking-stick. Here he used menacing language ; stating how that 
before setting out for Constantinople he had reviewed the fleet at Sebas- 
topol, consisting of 27 ships of war, and also an army of 30,000 men; 
that he had extended his inspection to the army of Bessarabia; and that 
the former were ready to embark, the latter ready to march. Being in- 
vited to visit the Foreign Minister, he said, in a disdainful tone, that he 
would not see that Minister, as M. Ozeroff, the Russian Minister at Con- 
stantinople, had to accuse him of several breaches of faith. Hence the 
resignation of Fuad Effendi. 

The Turkish Ministers forthwith communicated with the Corps Diplo- 
matique ; at this conjuncture, singularly enough, represented on the part | 
of England, Austria, and France, only by Chargés d’ Affaires. On the 
4th, Colonel Rose proposed sending for Admiral Dundas ; the French | 
Consul thought that premature, and the proposition was dropped. On the | 
8th, however, on his own responsibility, Colonel Rose sent the Wasp to | 
Malta; and M. Benedetti sent despatches to the French Government. Ad- | 
miral Dundas thought his instructions did not permit him to comply with 
the request ; but the French fleet, on the receipt of M. Benedetti’s de- | 
spatches and the rumour that the English fleet had set sail for Bessika | 
Bay, was ordered to leave Toulon instantly for “a cruise in the Greek | 
waters.” 

What the exact terms of Prince Menschikoff’s demands are is un- 
known; but it is said they are—that Turkey shall recognize his protec- | 
torate of the Greek Christians throughout the Turkish dominions; that | 
the election of the Patriarch at Constantinople shall henceforward be con- | 
firmed by him, instead of by the Sultan, as has hitherto been the case; | 
and that all the privileges claimed by Russia with regard to the Holy | 
Places shall be at once conceded. Some other grievances are alluded to, | 
connected with the refugee question and the invasion of Montenegro. 

It is said that the Turkish army is indignant, and that the officers have 
ceased to wear their swords at public ceremonies. 

According to the accounts published by the daily journals, the force of | 
the English and French fleets in the Mediterranean is as follows: the 
English have 16 ships, mounting 666 guns and manned by 6319 men; | 
the French have 17 ships, mounting upwards of 816 guns. The Turkish 
flect consists of 24 ships of all sizes; number of guns unknown. The | 
Russian fleet of the Black Sea is said to be composed of no fewer than 13 | 
sail of the line, 8 heavy frigates, 6 corvettes, and some smaller yessels ; | 
mounting nearly 2000 guns. 

Russta.—Some very interesting particulars of the position and effi- 
ciency of the Russian army are contained in the latest of a serics of letters 
on the subject published in the Army Gazette of Berlin. The following 
passage has a present interest. 

** The construction of the great railway lines connecting Moscow, Peters- 
burg, Odessa, and Warsaw, in changing the conditions under which a mili- 
tary force may be transported, changes the principles upon which Russia has 
hitherto conducted her preparations for war. If we cast a glance at.the pre- | 
sent distribution of the Russian army according to its great groups, we shall 
find these to be the Deistwujutschaja Armia, or active army; consisting of | 
four infantry corps, united ina compact camp in Poland, Lithuania, Volhynia, | 
and Podolia. Between this and Petersburg stands the Grenadier Corps, at 
Novgorod, and at Petersburg itself the Guard. In the South-west stands the 
fifth army corps, with its most advanced garrison on the Pruth. [This is the 
army corps commanded by the chief General nowat Constantinople.) The sixth 
army corps is in Moscow and its neighbourhood. Supposing a war to threaten 
from the West, we may assume that the active army would not move until | 
Poland had been occupied either by the fifth or sixth infantry corps or the 
guards from Novgorod and Petersburg. Ilitherto this operation must have con- 
sumed months; but let the railroad from Petersburg to Warsaw be finished, 
and a week will suffice for the purpose. Before the first rail of the line is laid 
down, the future military use has been a matter of study, and with especial re- 
ference to the ap of large masses of troops. Thousands of military trans- 

rt-waggons are already made or making, and their construction is truly art- | 
istic. The packing or suspending of arms, knapsacks, cavalry-saddles, and all 
the appurtenances of a battalion, is abundantly cared for. In three days the 
half, or in a week the whole, guard and grenadier corps may stand in Poland 
while the reserves are coming up to St. Petersburg, by the Moscow and 
Petersburg Railway, followed, if necessary, by the sixth infantry corps. 
Whether the fifth corps would move Westward would depend mainly upon 
the state of relations with Turkey. In any case, the compact mass of the 
active army would be emancipated from the immobility it has hitherto suffered, 
and could be brought immediately into play. The whole political signifi- 
cance of the new railway lies in the fact that the guard and grenadier corps 
may in future be brought to Poland in a week instead of in months. Let | 
that great artery be connected with Odessa, and with a railroad from Moscow 
to Warsaw, as well as with another from Warsaw to Odessa, and it cannot 
then be denied that Russia will have effected a revolution in her military re- 
lations to Europe.” 

It was reported in Paris on Wednesday, that a division of the Russian 
army had entered Bucharest, the capital of Turkish Wallachia. 

Greruany.—We hear no more about the health of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria ; and, indeed, German news generally is unimportant. But there 
are indications of disaffection in some places—such as Wurtemberg, Ba- 
den, and Bohemia. At Prague, three students have been sentenced to be 
* beaten with rods for making wanton demonstrations in favour of the 
traitor Kossuth.” Several others are under examination before courts- 
martial ; two alleged to have drunk the health of Libeny. 

Certain vexatious police restrictions ordained and enforced in the Aus- 
trian dominions for a short time after the assault upon Haynau in Lon- 
don, and subsequently suspended, bave been again hung in terrorem over 
the heads of her Majesty’s lieges who happen to travel either for business 
or pleasure within the limits of the Austrian empire. 

The news from Constantinople had caused a profound sensation iu tho 
higher political circles of Prussia ; and we are informed that the sympa- 
thy of the Government is entirely with the Sultan, but that political con- 
nexions will compel a policy of neutrality. 

Iraty.—The news of the week is mainly of the penal kind. At Flo- 
rence, the Attorney-General has proposed to sentence Guerazzi to im- 
prisonment for life, and the other prisoners for terms varying from five 

ears and upwards. It is presumed this proposition will be sanctioned. 
hree more persons have suffered execution of capital punishment at 
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Milan ; and three are imprisoned at Leghorn for short terms, in irons, under 
sentence for possessing printed works and manuscripts of a “ subversive” 
nature. ‘Twelve seditious persons have been arrested at Genoa, Ten 
persons have been condemned to death at Ferrara: the punishment of 
seven has been commuted, but three, among whom is a medical man, 
have been shot. As the garrison at Ancona is Hungarian and disaff, 
it has been thought prudent to change it: not more than five persons m 
pass along the streets together after sunset. There is a report that an 
announcement was made at Mantua, the other day, that no further r0- 
ceedings would be taken against persons charged with political offences 
At the same time, we hear that 100 Ticinese cottiers have been expelled, 
whose little holdings crept down a valley within the Lombard frontier. 

Sraty.—The sole important piece of news from Madrid is, that in eon. 
sequence of the exertions of Lord Howden, so runs the report, the Spanish 


| Government have agreed to give complete liberty before the end of the 


year to that class of Negroes called “ Emancipados,” after the completion 
of their five years’ apprenticeship. Those who have not terminated the 
probationary period at the end of 1853 will be manumitted as their seyera] 
terms of service expire. 


West Inpms.—The Parana arrived at Southampton on Monday 
having left St. Thomas on the 5th instant. = 

The latest date from Kingston, Jamaica, is the 27th February. Ac. 
cording to the Morning Journal, the Governor had made the usual demand 
for supplies to carry on the Government and uphold the public credit of 
the island. The Retrenchment Committee, appointed, as its name im- 
plies, for the purpose of considering the best means of decreasing the ex- 
penditure, had made a report, recommending “ a deduction of one-fifth 
from every salary, annuity, or grant annually paid or made out of the 
public chest.”” The report states, that as “ very great difficulties beset 
any attempts to adjust the public burdens where individuals are seen or 
dealt with,” they ‘“ deemed it best to adopt one uniform rate,” 

A report has been presented to the House of Assembly from the Fi- 
nance Committee, recommending the abolition of all tonnage-dues on 
vessels entering the ports of Jamaica, with the exception of a lighthouse- 
tax of threepence a ton. It was expected the House would adopt the 
report. 

Taslgutien, both of Blacks and Whites, to the Isthmus of Panama, 
continues. 

Two ships had arrived at Trinidad, bringing 646 Coolies: another was 
shortly expected, and her cargo would complete the stipulated comple- 
ment of immigrants. Lady Harris was ill at Barbados, and Lord Haris 
was with her there. 

Barbados is reported free from yellow fever. Not so St. Vincent, 
where it is said to be extremely busy. A fever of a “ virulent type” had 
broken out at Tobago; but its character is styled “‘ doubtful.” 





Piisrellaneons, 
The Windsor Election Committee sat on Saturday last, to bring their in- 
quiry to a conclusion. They found that Lord Charles Wellesley was duly 
elected ; that neither the petition nor the opposition to it was “ frivolous and 


| vexatious”’; that treating existed to a considerable extent at the last elec- 


tion, but it was not proved that such treating was intended to corrupt the 
electors, or that it was done by the order of Lord Charles Wellesley or 
his agents. The Committee condemned the practice of employing - 
bodies of men to preserve order and protect the voters, but attributed the 
main cause of this evil to insufficient police arrangements. 





Mr. R. A. Christopher's Lincoln speech has proved unfortunate to him. 
It is not long since the Marquis of Lansdowne corrected one of its state- 
ments, which referred to an imaginary meeting at Lansdowne House 
with the object of subverting the then Derby Government : last week, the 
Stamford Mercury published three letters having relation to the same 
speech. The first, from the Duke of Bedford, dated ‘“‘ Woburn Abbey, 
February 12,” states that the Duke has seen, from the correspondence 
between the Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. Christopher, that the Duke 
of Bedford’s name was introduced into the speech, in reference to a visit 
which Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell made to Woburn in the 
month of December. The Duke then informs Mr, Christopher that Lord 
Aberdeen had been “in the habit of coming here, from time to time, for 
many years’’; that on the occasion in question he spoke of passing part 
of the winter at Nice, “having just written for apartments there” ; that 
Lord John Russell had been engaged to go to Woburn with Baron Brun- 
now, whose excuses he brought; that he could only stay one evening, in 
consequence of the adjourned debate on the Budget; and that he de- 
parted “without, I am persuaded, having had any conversation with 
Lord Aberdeen of the nature you imagine. Nor had his visit the political 
object you have supposed.” ‘ 

** But before you receive this, I trust,’ writes the Duke of Bedford in con- 
clusion, “ you will have perceived the inconvenience, to use no stronger 
word, of perverting these visits of private friendship and social intercourse 
into topics of political declamation for party purposes, especially when you 
are informed that your public statement founded upon them was erroneous. 

To this letter’ Mr. Christopher replied from Bloxholm, on the 15th 
February— 

“ My Lord Duke—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Grace’s letter of the 12th of this month, which reached me this morning, 
and remain PS 

** Your Grace’s obedient servant, R. A. CurisToOPHER. 

On the 17th, the Duke of Bedford acknowledged the receipt of the 
above, and stated that he had just read a sentence in the Zimes report of 
Mr. Christopher's speech, which he quotes at length, emphatically assert- 
ing Mr. Christopher's belief that when Lord John Russell advised her 
Majesty to send for Lord Derby, the “intentions and expectations of Lord 
John Russell was that Lord Derby would not be able to form an Adminis- 
tration, and that he would be again called in to assume the reins of Go- 
vornment.”’ 

“Tf,” adds the Duke, “I had seen that sentence before I addressed you, I 
should have spared you the trouble of reading and acknowledging any letter 
of mine ; for it is clear, unless you have been misreported, that we can en 
tertain no sentiment in common respecting the conduct and character of a 
gentleman, as connected with his public political duties and the grave re- 
sponsibilities attached to them.” 

It is now above a month since this letter was sent; but, as yet, no 
further steps appear to have been taken by Mr. Christopher. 
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Abd-el-Kader has written a letter from Broussa, to the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, overflowing with gratitude. It commences— _ f 
mn Prarce be to the only God. ‘To bis Lordship the Magnificent, the highly 
Exalted, the Man of Heart, the Key of Happy Issues, before whom misfor- 
fees, the General Vane Londonderry, the Irish : health to you and 
a use, not less gracious than noble.” 
® {oni Londonderry, addressing the ‘ Most illustrious, heroic, and noble 
Chieftain,” reciprocates, for himself and spouse, the feelings of delight 
and exultation felt by the Emir on regaining liberty. He concludes pa- 





Cheticnlty  opily, we should but seldom meet im this world, at least this 
Man of Heart and of Honour’ will always remain devoted to the good cause, 
and to the Emir Abd-el-Kader.”’ 


The new Bishop of Lincoln has taken his degree as Doctor of Di- | 
He is about to receive an address of congratulation from his | 


vinity. : . 2 : 
narishioners, expressing their gratitude for seven years’ pastoral care ; 
and Lord Derby, Lord Spencer, and others, are members of a commit- 
tee formed for the purpose of presenting him with a testimonial. 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., late Governor of Bombay, and a 


most distinguished civil officer in the highest rank of Indian administra- | 


tive duties, at once to the Cape.—Globe. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe passed through Frankfort on the 20th. 

According to the latest accounts, M. de la Cour did not leave Paris for 
Constantinople till Tuesday the 22d, and he was not to embark at Mar- 
seilles till Monday the 28th. 

It has been reported, almost daily, that Baron de Bruck will be ap- 
pointed to represent Austria at Constantinople. 

Marshal Narvaez, who has really been ill, has arrived in Paris; and 
has paid an official visit to the Marquis of Valdegamas, the Spanish Mi- 
nister. 

Madame de Montijo, the mother of the Empress of the French, left 
Paris for Madrid on Saturday. 

Arrighi de Casanova, Duke of Padua, Governor of the Invalides, and 
one of the oldest Generals of Division in the French army, died on Tues- 
day, at the residence of his son-in-law, M. Thayer, Postmaster-General 
of France. 

Marshal Haynau was buried, at Vienna, on the 17th. Three Arch- 
dukes, Prince Windischgratz, and other magnates, attended the funeral. 
For some time before his death, Haynau was considered to be “ eccen- 
tric” in his conduct: the most palpable evidence cited is the enormous 
quantity that he ate and drank ; whence the apoplexy that proved mortal. 


A promising change in the organization of two Coast xegiments of 
Militia is announced : the East Essex regiment is to be converted into 
a Rifle Corps, and the East Suffolk into an Artillery Corps. 

Government have begun to cure their own meat for the use of the 
Navy. For four or five weeks past thirty bullocks per week have been 
slaughtered at the Clarence victualling-yard at Gosport, and the meat 
salted down. The new Arctic expedition has been supplied with this 
beef. 

Captain Walker has reported to the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade the result of his investigation into the loss of the Queen Victoria 
steamer. These are his conclusions— 

“1. The Victoria was lost through the negligence of the master in not 
sounding, stopping the engines, or taking proper precautions when the snow- 
shower came on. 2, The conduct of the mate was to blame. He supposed 
the master was below, and ought to have known that the danger was immi- 
nent, and should have stopped the speed of the vessel. 3. The steamer was 
well found in all respects, with the exception that the boats were not so 
placed as to be ready for immediate use. 4. Had there been a fog-bell on 
the Bailey Light, it is probable the accident might have been prevented. 5. 
The lighthouse was not properly attended to.” 


A new play, called ‘“‘The White Slave of England,’ has been per- 
formed in New York at the Broadway Theatre. The details of the 
lot are ludicrously inaccurate. Grind, taskmaster of Lord Overland’s 
hite slaves, is represented as kicking coal-miners with top-boots, and 
goading them with a cudgel tipped with tenpenny nails. Women are repre- 
sented carrying baskets of coals, as they did formerly. Then there isa 
White slave market, and a woman with a halter round her neck is sold for 
twenty shillings. The whole ends with a scene to show the comparative 
happiness of the Blacks in the Southern States of the American Union. 
According to a letter in the Zimes signed by the well-known signature 
“P.” of the Traveller's Club, no less a sum than 9044/. was remitted from 


Melbourne by emigrants thither, for the purpose of furnishing their kith | 


and kin with supplies to follow them. The statistics of the persons sent 
for are curious: there were 170 parents, 354 brothers and sisters, 25 
wives, 102 nephews, and 25 of other degrees of relationship. 


Two new materials for textile manufactures have been sent to Manchester | 


from Western Africa. Both were sent as specimens of cotton; but one is a 
new kind of silk, and the other a new kind of wool. 

In a letter to the Morning Post, dated from “ Broom Wood,” Sir 
Charles Forbes states that Mr. Walker, his gardener in the Highlands, has 
informed him that the thermometer, on the night of the 16th instant, stood 
‘two degrees below zero, and on that of the 17th thirteen degrees below 
zero—forty-tive degrees below freezing. In January 1780, at Glasgow, the 
thermometer was fourteen degrees under zero; in February 1823, at Rothie- 
murchus, it was one degree lower. 


M. Herman, chief engineer of the Orleans Railway, has invented a means 
of warning engine-drivers of accidents which occur to trains in motion. A 


ud alarum is placed at the head of the train, and it is put in communica- | 


‘tion with an electric pile in such a way that as long as an electric current 

ys uumnterruptedly upon it, it remains immoveable, and when the cur- 
Tent ceases it rin Tae current is obtained by passing two wires, covered 
with gutta-percha, beneath the waggons, und continuing them from one car- 


che, to another by means of small c:«ins placed in the large connecting- | 
chains, these chains being so fixed that the, unite the moment a carriage is | 


Attached toa train. To cause the current to be uninterrupted, the wires or 
chains of the last waggon of the train are connected. If then any accident 
Cccurs to break the wires, the current becomes interrupted, and the alarum 
Tings. The box of each conductor is provided with a sort of break, which 
enables him to remove or break the wire in case of accident. The experi- 
—. which have been made have been quite successful, and the cost of the 
whole apparatus is very slight.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


A farmer has died at Cambridge from what every one would deem a very | 


ay ul cause: he accidentally cut his cheek with the lash of a whip; but 
slight wound produced a fatal lock-jaw. 
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A criminal was hanged at Turin a fortnight ago; when his body was about 
to be buried it was found that he was not quite dead, though death soon 
came. An inquiry took place; and the surgeons state that the neck was not 
fractured, so that the spinal marrow was not compressed, and that the body 
was not suspended long enough: but they explain that the man had an ex- 
— development of the muscles of the neck, which protected the ver- 
tebree. 





POSTSCRIPT. _ 


Up to the present moment no decisive news has arrived from Constan 
tinople, although it is hourly expected. This is partly accounted for by 
the severe storms which have swept over the Mediterranean. It is true 
that letters from Constantinople, received yesterday in Paris, spoke of the 
friendly manner in which an interview between Menschikoff and the 
| Sultan passed off on the 9th; that this news had produced a favour- 
| able effect on the Bourse; and that it was further reported that the diffi- 
culties of the question had been greatly exaggerated, so that a pacific so- 
lution was to be expected. Some reports positively state that the Porte 
kas conceded to the full the demands of Menschikoff, But meanwhile 
| we are without authentic information. 








The following paper has been sent to us by a friend on the Continent 

| who enjoys opportunities for observation, and has an excellent judgment 

for the purpose. It will be seen from what we have said elsewhere that 

| our own view is different; but it is an advantage to have so concise and 

clear an expression of a view which is entertained by many who are well 
informed. 

“His Imperial Highness the Padishah was once the wolf whose every 
movement threw Europe into a panic. That the present empires of Aus- 
tria and Russia remained safe from him, those empires have to thank 
the monarchs, the heroes, and the soldiers of Hungary and of Poland. 
| Hungarians and Poles fought the Turks and kept them at bay, when the 
| Austrian could not preserve Vienna from siege, and when Russia kept 
| head with difficulty against the circumscribed means of such a power as 

Sweden. 

“ But times are changed. Poland is no more, andeke Hungary. The 
military power of the Turks has dwindled also, And superiority is no 
longer the result of skill or courage, but attends the sovereign who can 
contrive to keep continually five hundred thousand drilled and disciplined 
men under arms. Turkey is as well able to do this as either of the co- 
lossal powers opposed to her. The revenues of Turkey are not inferior, 
or need not be inferior, to those of cither ; nor need her armies. But the 
Turk, unfortunately for him, has acquired none of those qualities of ci- 
vilization which show themselves in the art of government more than in 

| any other science: the Turk is still a child and a barbarian. That is to 
say, he is capable of doing anything under excitement and impelled by 
enthusiasm; but when unexcited and unenthusiastic, he is good for no- 
thing but slumber: he is a disinflated foot-ball, not worth even kicking. 
Foreign governments, or rather that one foreign government which sin- 
cerely desires the independence of Turkey, which might give it good ad- 
vice, and aid it in establishing an efficient military foree—this country, 
England, has, instead of teaching Turkey how to arm, taught her to dis- 
arm. It has insisted on the Turks being more liberal in their courts of 
justice, their administration, their tariffs, their treatment of subject pro- 
vinces and rayahs. In fact, it has taught the Sultan to be amiable and 
good at a time when the lesson ought to have gone towards making him 
formidable and fierce. The English Government has acted towards Tur- 
key like a member of the Peace Society, labouring to instil principles of 
| charity and humility to one who was threatened by a fierce antagonist, 
and whose life and existence were at stake. 

“To complete the folly of such advice, no sooner is Turkey threatened 
by invasion or expeditions, or no sooner are proposals made to be accom- 
panied by such alternative, than France and England, instead of allowing 
Turkey to put forth its own strength, forthwith despatch fleets and ma- 
rines to her succour, with orders to repel the bold invader. This has 
been so often repeated, that Turkey does not feel the necessity of having 
a sufficient army on the Bosphorus, nor yet a navy capable of resisting a 
formidable attack. The Bosphorus is most defensible. The Turkish 
fleet is far from deficient. The Turkish soldiers might be brought to 
fight as well as the Russian; whilst in artillery practice the Turks are 
not inferior to other people, Why not leave Turkey, at least in appear- 
ance, to herself? Why not let her Minister and Sultan feel that they 
must depend upon their own efforts, their own foresight? This would 
strengthen the Turks, and would avoid the discreditable sight of the 
French and English fleets running every twelvemonth to the mouth of 
the Dardanelles, where they are not permitted to enter, merely to give 
| courage to the Sultan to resist those dictates and demands of surrounding 

autocrats, that are after all but fanfaronnades, empty displays of power, 
and bursts of diplomatic choler. 

“ Although the British fleet under Admiral Dundas is at present, at the 
| call of Colonel Rose, anchoring in the bay of Smyrna, and the French 
fleet is proceeding even near to the Dardanelles, we are far from thinking 
that the Sultan has need of the support of either. The power that is really 
ambitious, and has given rise to all this excitement, is Austria. The 
young Emperor Ferdinand is more impatient than any former Emperor 
to add a province to those scores of provinces which he has shown him- 
self so incapable of governing. He is anxious of the glory rather than 
the profit of annexing Bosnia. He therefore marched a large army to 
the frontier, and sent a blustering ambassador, to make a great noise but 
not very important demands, merely aiming at displaying himself to the 
Bosnian Christians as the same protecting power which Russia has 
shown herself to the more Eastern provinces of Turkey on the Danube. 
It is in all probability to outdo this bidding of Austria for the protector- 
ate of Christians that Russia has made a similar move, and that Prince 
Menschikoff, after warlike preparations at Sebastopol, has descended 
| with a military suite to Constantinople. What so great a demand can 
Russia have to make of the Sultan? Equality with France at Jerusa- 
lem? Surely a very short despatch might secure that without any mili- 
| tary preparation or solemn embassy? Are further cessions beyond the 
| Danube demanded? The request were idle. Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
even Servia, are as much under Russian suzerainty as a formal cession 


could make them. What, then, can Prince Menschikotf desire to pour 
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iato the Imperial ear? what injunction can it be that he refuses to trust 


to the venal car of the Reis Effendi Fuad? {t must be that the Czar | 


wants to inform the Sultan solemnly but privately that he will suffer no 
suzerainty or patronage over the Christian population of the Ottoman 
empire to be wielded by other than himself; that he will not admit of 
either Austrian or French interference in this respect ; that if the Sultan 
chooses to admit the rights of these other powers, then he must con- 
sider Russia as his decided enemy. 

“If such be the mission of Prince Menschikoff, (and such we believe it 
to be,) it is certainly a case in which, as the Z%mes observes, England has 
very little to do. England scouts the whole system of making religious 
opinions the groundwork of political interference in other countries. It 
is also a case which forebodes no very serious misfortune to the Ottoman 
empire. When France, Austria, and Russia make their appearance at 
the Sublime Porte, each bent on separate interests, and pressing contra- 
dictory demands, it surely cannot be difficult for a Turkish Minister of or- 
dinary ability, to assume a patient, a pacific, and tolerant attitude between 
them. The Turk has but to supplicate the Christians to come to some 
understanding amongst each other, and that then he will be happy to deal 
with them.” 





In the French Senate, the Duke de Caumont Laforce has given notice | 


of a motion for voting a dotation of 500,000 francs to the Empress. 

The Milan Gazette of the 20th confirms the report of the novel display 
of clemency on the part of Austria, at least as far as Mantua is concerncd. 
It publishes a proclamation from Marshal Radetzky, announcing that the 
Emperor of Austria, considering that the persons most compromised as 
chiefs in the prosecution for high treason at Mantua have suffered already 
the punishment they deserved, has resolved to relinquish the prosecution, 
and to grant to all the other persons compromised, under whatever charge, 
a full and entire reprieve from the sentences which they have incurred, 
‘without any distinction, provided that they were then under arrest, and 
excepting only the refugees cn contumace. In gladness of heart, the 
Municipality of Milan caused the theatre of La Scala to be illuminated. 


‘The Humboldt arrived at Southampton yesterday, bringing accounts 
from New York to the 13th March. There is an absence of news in the 
journals ; the “ political atmosphere of the nation being in the most com- 








plete repose.” In an extra session, Mr. Clayton had made a speech de- 
fending himself from some personal imputations in connexion with the 


Clayton and Bulwer treaty ; and Judge Douglas had replied in an anti- | 
British speech. The papers also report that the office-scekers were aw- | 
fully busy at Washington, chasing the President from room to room, and | 


overwhelming him and his Secretary with —- He would make 


all the principal appointments himself. A Washington correspondent of 
one of the New York journals says— 

“The friends of General Cass are in trouble since his departure. Some 
have left in despair. In fact, the elements of insurrection are at work, and 
predictions are plentiful of an early break-down of the Cabinet. Things look 
squally; but those in the confidence of General Pierce say he expected it— 
that he is perfectly cool, and, with his course marked out, is prepared to dis- 
-band his Cabinet, or dismiss a rebellious faction, at a moment's notice. He 
will be President at all hazards.” 

Some time ago the occupation of Limas by the troops of the republic of 
[Spanish] Honduras was reported. It was doubted at the time, but 
further rumours received by the Humboldt give some colour to it. It 
is stated that the British steamer Devastation had anchored off Toupillo 
and “demanded the surrender of the place in the name of the Mosquito 
King” ; that two hours were given for decision ; that the inhabitants 
yielded to superior force under protest ; and that the Devastation steamed 
away to Limas, where cannonading was heard. This was explained by 
the supposition “that a contest was going on between the steamer and the 
Honduras troops.” It is right to add, that the truth of this story was not 
unquestioned at New York. 

The formal ceremony of electing Dr. Jackson to the Bishopric of Lin- 
coln was performed on Thursday, in the Chapterhouse of Lincoln 
Cathedral, 


The Times of this morning contains a copy of a memorial signed by sixty | 


householders of Great Windmill Street, presented to the St. James’s Vestry 


on Thursday, complaining of the ‘very great and increasing nuisance and | 
pecuniary loss”’ they sustain ‘from the establishment of the Soup Kitchen | 
in Ham Yard.” They represent that the thoroughfare is stopped up, every | 


day, by collections of street-beggars numbering from three to four hundred ; 
that several panke are now empty in consequence ; that they suffer in 
business ; an 

have this serious nuisance done away with. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, TutrsDAY AFTERNOON. 

Great excitement prevailed in the English Stock Market on Monday. The 
news from Paris respecting the Turkish question, and its sensible effect on 
the French Bourse, produced an alarm on our Exchange, not diminished by 
the lengthened sitting of the Cabinet Council on Saturday last. Consols 
opened at a decline of }, having been as low as 994 for Money: they subse- 
quently rallied }, influenced by purchases on the part of the public. They 
experienced a similar advance on Tuesday ; confidence having been in a great 
measure restored by the expectation of an early settlement of the Turkish 
dispute, together with the belief that the English fleet would not proceed to 
Constantinople. Yesterday, an improvement of } in the Paris Funds pro- 
cuced no good effect on ours, which were dull at 4 decline; ascribed to news 





of the sailing of the French fleet from Toulon for Salamis. Today a recovery | 


of nearly } has taken place; Consols closing at 992 $ for Money and 99% 4 
for Account. Exchequer Bills have declined 1s. this week; being 813. At 
Vienna, the Money Market on Monday was unfavourably affected by the as- 
pect of Turkish affairs ; the exchange on London rose to 10 58. 

Foreign Securities were influenced on Monday by the state of the Consol 
Market. Russian was done at 116; Mexican, 25}; Sardinian, 94} ; Spanish 
Three per Cents, 484; Deferred, 24. The fall has since been recovered, ex- 
cept in Sardinian, which has only rallied 1; being now 95} 63. Dutch Two- 
and-a-half per Cents are } lower. Peruvian Scrip has been steady ; it closes 
today at 3} 4 premium. Accounts from Berlin on cone stated the new Four 
per Cent Prussian loan of 750,000/. had been issued at par : large subseribers 
were allowed 1} per cent commission; the Government had reserved nearly 
one-third of the amount. Australian Agricultural Shares have been dull, 
and with very little doing; they closed yesterday at 101 4, and are today the 
same. Peel River Land and Mineral, 6} } premium. 

The Railway Market experienced a general depression on Monday, in 
sympathy with other Securities, London and North-western were done as 


they earnestly request the Vestry to “ adopt some measures to | 
, 


low as 117}; Great Western, 893 ; Midland, 733. Better prices were after. 
wards obtained ; and up to last evening a gradual improving tende ney wag 
exhibited, but toa moderate extent. Today there has been no alteration 
At the close of the market the difference in some of the rincipal Shares 
compared with Saturday last was to the following extent. ane ya 
Western, 1/.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 10s.; Caledonian, London and 
North-western, and Midland, 5s. Decrease—Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
Scottish Midland, 1/.; Great Northern, North British, York, Newcastle, and 


| Berwick, and York and North Midland, 10s.; South Wales, 5s. French 


Shares on Monday partook of the general tone of other markets, and a 
depression occurred, which has been since recovered. There has not becn 
much doing in them except today : they leave off from 4s. to 15s. higher in 
some cases. The improvement compared with last week has been—Parig 
and Lyons, 15s.; Rouen and Havre, 10s.; Paris and Strasbourg, 7s, 6¢. - 
Southern of France, and Western of France, 5s. Those Shares of the same 


| value as last week are Grand Junction of France, and Northern of France, 


Paris and Orleans, and Paris and Rouen. 
Tomorrow (Good Friday) will be a close holyday at the Stock Exchange 
and the Bank of England. . 
SaTurDay, TWELVE o'CLo x, 


Tn the English Market Consols are § bigher this morning; they are now 
99} } for Money and 99% 100 for Account. The improvement in the French 
Funds, and the favourable construction of the news by telegraph concerning 
the Turkish question, have produced this advance. In Foreign Stocks there 
is no alteration: Turkish Scrip is firm at 2 } premium. Railways are steady. 
and the following bargains have been recorded—Eastern Counties, 13; Nor. 
— 52}; Leeds Northern, 16; London and North-western, 119; Luscm- 

ourg, 72. 








3 per Cent Consols.......... 993 Danish 8 per Cents ........ 846 
Ditto for Account, ......... + 99j 100 | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 654 6 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... - shut Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 98) 95 
3] per Cents ..ccccccccceces shut Mexican 3 per Cents ..... oe 2546 
Long Annuities ........ esses shut Peruvian Serip............. 34 4pm, 
Bank Stock .......+0+ eoeee Shut Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 384 94 
Exchequer Bills .........+.. 8 13 | Russian Sper Cents........ 118 20 
India Stock .......... coccee Shut | Ditto 44 per Cents..... coves 1034 
Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 102 4 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 49 
Belgian 44 per Cents ...... - 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ..........04. 25 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ - 1068 | Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 954 64 
Danish 5 per Cents, ........ 1046 | Austrian 5 per Cents,.,..... 979 





Che Chratres. 

Passion-week, as we Protestants persist in calling the week before 
Easter,—whereas this is Holy Week, and Passion-week is the weck pre- 
ceding,—has been occupied here and there with non-dramatic entertain- 
ments. One of those Chinese or Japanese philosophers who were such 
favourites with the esprits forts of the last century would have asked 
what particular sanctity lay in feats of legerdemain, that they could be 
performed on solemn occasions, when other amusements were unlawful. 

An important “ fact” of Easter will be the inauguration of Mr, Buck- 
stone’s Haymarket management by a new burlesque from the pen of Mr, 
Planché. 

For Her Majesty's Theatre a rescue! The sale of effects which began 
last weck was stopped on Monday, and reports came forth that “capi- 
talists,” in conjunction with Messrs. Puzzi, Robinson, and Nugent 
gentlemen who have been long connected with the Operalhouse—hed 
found the means not only of “opening,” but of sustaining the liabilities 
of a season. Then came an announcement that Mr. Frederick Gye, of 
the other house, had taken Her Majesty's; and today we have, in the 
Times, a contradiction, so far as Mr. Gye is concerned. But the other 
gentlemen, with the capitalists in the background, still stand uncontra- 
dicted. Lablache is spoken of as the Atlas to sustain the resuscitated 
world of song; aided, it is said—or wished—by Cruvelli and Gardoni, 
and possibly by Lablache’s daughter, who has burst upon the public at 
St. Petersburg as a successful prima donna. Wherever she may first 
rise above the English horizon, the English will be eager to grect a femi- 
nine Lablache. 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 

The aristocracy of French playgoers—if we may use the expression— 
have been much delighted by the production of a new comedy in verse, 
and in the strict style, from the pen of that elegant young dramatist M. 
Emile Augier. It is entitled Philiberte ; and the heroine is a young lady 
of the time of Louis XVI, who, in spite of personal non-attractions, 18 
| able by her wit and amiability to draw a crowd of admirers to her feet. 
The intrigue is simple and ingenious, but the picce is chiefly attractive 
from the wit of the dialogue, and the characters, not only of the young 
lady herself, but also of the two roués, old and young, the supposed repre- 
sentatives of a profligate period. The company of the Gymunase is able 
to do full justice to a picce of this description ; and the chief personages 
are admirably played by Madame Rose-Chéri and M. Bressant, and by a 
less known artist, M. Dupula, who acts the old courtier. M. Bressant, 
whose line may be described as that of Mr. Charles Kemble, is just the 
sort of actor we want for the English stage—a light comedian with 
weight. Why has he never accompanicd Madame Rose-Chéri on her 
visits to this country > He would find an audience at the St. James's 
Theatre fully able to appreciate his merits. r 

M. Augier’s new picce, it should be remarked, was written for the 
Comédie Frangaise, but, for some sage reason, was rejected by the read- 
ing committee of that theatre. By its extra fastidiousness the grand esta- 
blishment is somewhat risking its litesary prestige, since the present 
abodes of the French classical drama are the Gymnase and the Odeon; 
where M. Ponsard, of “ legitimate” ability, has recently brought out 
verse-comedy in five acts, entitled LZ’ Honneur et Argent, which sets 
forth the virtues of a young hero who reduces himself from wealth to 
poverty by paying off his father’s debts. This also is a decided success : 
| but then, the Odéon is on the wrong bank of the Seine, and people do not 
care to cross the river in this very cold weather. The laurel itself is 
an evergreen, but those who wear it and bestow it are mere mortals after 
all, perfectly susceptible to the keenness of a Parisian winter. 

Uncle Tom still flourishes at the Ambigu-Comique ; but the sauc , 
neighbour of that establishment, the Théatre des Folies-Dramatiques, o 
beginning to laugh, when all Paris has hitherto wept. The sufferings < 
a dealer in blacking, who to take advantage of the Tom-mania has por - 
ened himself all over, and is then carried off by an American slave-dealer 
—his attempts to recover freedom being baffled by the excellence of yeaa 

delible commodity—furnish the plot of a vaudeville by M, Guence, calic 
Les Infortunes Cun Marchand de Cirage. ' sa 
The larger theatres on the Eastern boulevards are all in a prosperous 
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ae ile Les Amours du Diable and La Boisiére draw crowds 
condition sn y he and the Gaité, M. Paul Féval has achieved a 
Oe t success at the Porte St. Martin with a five-act drame entitled 
— ‘Ne. The scene is laid in the early part of the reign of 


— . eed the principal character is one of those faithful ser- 
enn ve the Caleb Balderstone school, who, thinking no devotion can be 


vat W ised towards his feudal masters, performs wondrous 
ne Sate emia] in eaving the house of Armagnac. The richness of the 
= wo so and the acting of M. Mélingue as the devoted Frere Tran- 
a eeaiee this interesting piece one of the celebrities of the day. 
9"The programmes of the Italian Theatre present a dismal lack of no- 
ity ; and we cannot say much more for the Academy, where a new 
bs i ’ ealled Les Jours de la Fronde, is expected with impatience. At the 
Opéra-Comi ue, Marco Spada, of which we are to have two non-operatic 
qoreions on Easter Monday, is still all the rage. 


Tetters to the Editor. 


THE FIRE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 22d March 1853. 
Sim—A portion of Windsor Castle has been unexpectedly burnt, and people 
ask why? The question is not difficult of solution. It was constructed of 
combustible materials, and was warmed by the modern processes used to 
render dwellings dry and healthy. Safety from fire seems as yet hardly com- 
atible with ancient buildings warmed and ventilated. The Royal Ex- 
saenge, the Houses of Parliament, Doncaster Church, and many isolated 
country-houses, have disappeared one after another by fire; and all similar 
buildings are destined to follow by similar processes if they be rendered 
healthy. Our ancestors did not warm and ventilate their buildings accord- 
ing to modern ideas. T | made, occasionally, huge fires on huge hearths, 
which scorched one side of the person turned to them, while the other was 
freezing in the draught of cold air, unless sheltered by a tall chair or ample 
cloak ; and in their sleeping-rooms they constructed bedsteads with curtains 
like a tent within a fortress. The buildings were neither warm nor dry, 
and could not well be burnt ; and if it be desired to warm and dry such build- 
ings, they should first be made fire- roof. . te 
Yt should always be borne in mind, that the air which is fittest for breath- 
ing is best adapted to support combustion ; and the building which is in the 
condition best adapted to the health of human beings as to warmth and dry- 
ness is the best adapted to be burned, if constructed of combustible mate- 
rials. It is not the mere question of constructing flues safely, but that of 
keeping fire away from dry tinder, which is the condition of timber in a 
warmed and ventilated building. The flues may be safe ; but for comfort in 
& house, there must be radiant fires, candles, lamps, gas-lights, lucifer- 
watches, and other appliances, as well as bed-clothes, and curtains, and 
ehaira, and tables. If eke buildings be really fire-proof, 1. ¢. contain no com- 
bustible materials, in these structures absolute safety will exist; and it is 
worth consideration whether it is not possible to render ancient buildings, 
public or private, fire-proof and compatible with health without destroying 
their character as monuments of the past. Many proprietors of valued 
structures isolated from the care of the “ Fire Brigade,”’ and subject to lose 
what cannot be restored, would do well to turn their attention to this kind 
of practical prevention. 
or dwellings of future construction fire-insurance offices ought not to be 
needed. It is a practical satire to build a combustible dwelling and then to 
insure it against being burnt. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 





W. Bripces Apams. 





THE INCOME-TAX. 
Camberwell, 16th March 1853. 

Sm—The Income-tax is just now a topic of sufficient interest and import- 
— to excuse my troubling you with another short communication on the 
subject. 

Regarded as a permanent source of revenue, a tax on income is indefen- 
sible and vicious ; it is so, especially, as it appears to me, because of the in- 
tangible nature of the thing taxed. Abstractedly considered, income may be 
said scarcely to have an existence, inasmuch as it goes as soon as it comes, 
in the combined form of expenditure and saving, (when it becomes property,) 
or in the simple form of expenditure. This peculiar characteristic distin- 
guishes the Income-tax from every other source of revenue, and places it be- 
sey the grasp of the taxgatherer. Income may be said to be to property what 

eat is to fuel; you may tax the fuel, but not the caloric. Income is an ele- 
ment, therefore, in the social and economical system, of such a nature that 
should wholly deter a Chancellor of the Exchequer from any attempt at tax- 
ing it. Taxes imposed as the equivalent to the Government for the protec- 
tion it affords to the individual of his person and property, should in strict- 
ness be levied on the subjects which Se incurred the expense of the pro- 
tection. To institute, however, a tax on the person, which would be really 
a poll-tax, is not practicable. Property must therefore bear the whole ex- 
pense; and, so far as I am informed, it has been made to do so, except what 
the so-called Income-tax has yielded to the revenue. 

The principle of taxing roperty at different rates, according to the relative 
value of the property to the individual, and the amount of protection re- 
quired, is quite intelligible. So also is the system which constitutes the 
mode of levying a portion of the taxes on some species of property in an 
indirect manner, by which means every individual who becomes possessed of 
that particular kind of property, formed principally of articles necessary to 
= man’s subsistence, is obliged to pay a certain sum of taxes : and equally 
intelligible is the plan by which, on other kinds of property, the taxes are 
raised in a direct manner ; the two forming a mixed system, which, by the 
observance of | ee discrimination and apportionment, is no doubt, in the 
Present state of society, preferab!e to the adoption of either separately. But 
whatever the mode, it is property alone that should bear the entire burden 
of taxation. 

Mr. Warburton, and others of his school, contend that an income-tax is 
a fair and good tax; and they say that wherever they find income they would 
tax it. But I contend, on the other hand, that an income-tax is the opposite 
of being a fair or good tax ; and that they would impose a tax-payment on 
not what they seek, for the income they would find, if they could, at the 
year's end is gone, and there’s nothing left but property ; which és a legiti- 
mate subject to be taxed if it so pleased them. The tax, therefore, that these 
economists would impose by the name of an income-tax, is really a species of 
poll-tax on all persons who have deen in receipt of 150/. and upwards a year 
of 4 certain percentage in the pound. Hard, indeed, must a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer be driven who would have recourse to such a makeshift for 
obtaining so large a revenue ! 

To perpetuate this tax, would be to perpetuate discontent among the mid- 
Ge classes, and to keep alive constant agitation on the subject. The tax is 
incapable of adjustment, and nothing short of its abolition can satisfy the 
Necessities of the case. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. 8. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST STUMBLE OF MINISTERS. 
Tue painful scene in the House of Commons last Friday night 
has caused deep regret to some of the most sincere friends of the 
present Government ; since, if it has not shaken the position of 
Ministers as to the mere tenure of office, it has tended considerably 
to damage their prestige. 

When they entered office, the present Ministers were not only 
expected to recover some of the ground lost in the prestige of our 
constitution, but were also presumed to bring to public service 
an uncommon amount of experience and ability. It was well 
known that the Cabinet comprised those who possessed a 
complete mastery of the subject of the Canadian Clergy Re- 
serves; and it might have becn expected that, with such a per- 
fect possession of the subject and appreciation of its importance, 
they would have taken pains thoroughly to discuss it, to know 
their own minds, and to place the measure which they thought 
it necessary to bring forward in a state of maturity and complete- 
ness. It is admitted that they might have many precedents for 
botching up bills in the presence of Parliament after their intro- 
duction ; but, while the present Ministry was bound to discontinue 
that derogatory practice, this affair of the Clergy Reserves was in 
particular one that demanded the utmost attention beforehand, 
and the utmost decision in all overt action ; the very object being 
to allay irritation and settle uncertainty. 

Nor was it difficult to do so by adhering to simplicity in the 
measure. In 1840 the question of the Clergy Reserves was half 
settled, by permitting the local Government to dispose of the land, 
but reserving the funds accruing for ecclesiastical purposes: it is 
now proposed to leave the whole matter to the Canadian Legisla- 
ture, whose affair it really is, and to withdraw the Imperial inter- 
vention altogether. That object may be regarded as the essential 
of the bill now before Parliament. In 1840, however, there was 
some difficulty in procuring the passage of such a measure as the 
compromise through either House, especially the House of Lords; 
but that anticipated difficulty was surmounted by favour of an 
understanding with Sir Robert Peel, at that time leader of the 
strong Conservative Opposition; whose offer of terms that would 
procure the assent of the party with whom he acted, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke of Wellington, comprised 
a guarantee on the Consolidated Fund, that the sum payable to 
the Canadian offshoots of the Churches of England and Scotland 
should not fall short of 9280/. This guarantee was evidently in- 
tended to make good any deficiency of proceeds arising from un- 
favourable sales. As the surrender of the control to the Canadian 
Legislature is to be now complete, it was a natural idea that the 
guarantee should also be extinguished, as applying to a state of 
relations quite different from those which the new bill would esta- 
blish ; and accordingly Ministers introduced into their bill a clause 
repealing the guarantee. 

After the bill had got into Committee, however, Lord John 
Russell rose, and recalling to mind the solemn agreement of Lord 
Melbourne's Government with Sir Robert Peel, proposed to omit 
the repealing clause, as due to personal consistency and 
faith. This was an unfortunate change in mid course—a change not 
foreed upon them by a hostile vote, but volunteered by the very 
authors of the measure. A totally new string of reasons was now 
discovered against the clause,—that there was no necessity to mix 
up the question of control over the funds in Canada with the ques- 
tion of the British guarantee, which might never be called into 
effect : the reserves might not be secularized by the Canadian Legis- 
lature; the fund intended to be secured for the two favoured Churches 
might never fall short. Sufficient unto the day when the guaran- 
tee should come into effect would be the discussion thereof. 

All this is true. It is probable that in strict personal honour 
Lord John was precluded from withdrawing the guarantee. If he 
were to repeal it now, it must be a volunteered act of repudiation = 
whercas if it were left until it should come into effect, probably 
other hands would have to deal with it; or if he should still be in 
office, necessity might warrant a step which only a presumptive 
reasoning could now excuse. Besides, to decide for posterity in 
the matter of the guarantee would be identically the same absurd- 
ity as that decision for posterity in the matter of Colonial chureh 
establishments which noe was now invited to abandon. 
In all this train of reasoning we can share, if not anticipate, the 
arguments of Ministers. 

But how unfortunate that they did not remember it all at the right 
| time, before they introduced their bill! The reasons were as plain 
three months back as they are now. But to discover such peremptory 
| arguments on so obvious and so important a point after a bill is be- 
fore Parliament, is to confess, either that Ministers had not given 
| to this grave measure the grave consideration which it demanded, 
or that they do not possess that perspicacity and that constructive 
power which have been ascribed to them. They exhibit them- 
selves in the old and derogatory position of bringing slovenly 
unconsidered provisions before Parliament, to be botched and re- 
trenched in Committee. That they laid themselves open, not to 
the strained but to the fair and strict yet easy criticism of Mr. 
Disraeli, attests their humiliation. 

The retractation of the clause is not equivalent to its omission 
in the first instance, for other reasons besides the confession of 
bungling. By raising the question of the guarantee, and main- 
taining it, they take their stand on a ground which cannot be 
maintained. Even if the colonists were willing to haye stipend- 
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iary missionaries of an English establishment settled amongst [ 
them, it is certain that the English taxpayer is becoming daily | 
more disinclined to pay for the support of ecclesiastical institutions 
in the Colonies. The best friends of the Church know that these 
forced benevolences are not the mode to make the Church popular 
either in colony or mother-country; and when Ministers find so 
good a Churchman, so independent and yet so moderate a Colonial 
statesman, as Mr. Adderley against them, they may be sure that | 
they are wrong. But the circumstances help to add to the vacil- | 
lation which marks the conduct of Ministers, in this instance, a 
look of insincerity: that which may be the result of sudden and | 
tardy recollection looks too much like an afterthought; and very | 
strong suspicions, openly hinted, that it was nothing more nor | 
less than a concession to the House of Lords and to the Parti | 
Prétre represented within the Cabinet itself, were not weakened | 
by the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared as the | 
guardian, not of the Treasury, but of the ecclesiastical guarantee. 
Tf not too subservient to the Parti Prétre, Ministers seemed to be 
at all events too much under the influence of fears about the fate 
of a measure which firmness and consistency might have rendered 
certain. By their acts they confessed that they had failed either 
in mastery of their subject, or of Parliament, or of themselves. 

It was most unlucky that they selected for this act of retracta- 
tion the eve of the Easter recess; supplying the public, which had 
been fondly dwelling on their concentrated abilities, with food for 
ruminating on their foibles. When Parliament reassembles after 
the recess, the leader of the House of Commons will reénter it to 
confront the tough work of the session, with that uneasy sense of 
an equivocal position which was discerned in his bearing on Friday 
night. If not the most important, the most imperatively neces- 
sary measure of the session—the Budget, for which Ministers will 
need all their strength and influence, will have to be advanced by 
that very Minister who appeared so untowardly in this debate as 
setting ecclesiastical punctilios above practical economy. 

To some constitutions the bitters of adversity are a wholesome 
tonic; and it is to be hoped that this Iesson will not be lost on 
Ministers. The more important measures that now engage their 
energies will need sufficiency, straightforwardness, and determi- 
nation in handling. They will not be safe, however, unless they 
be alive to the danger of falling into exactly the same dilemma 
in other affairs. There is in particular one cause to which we 
believe’ the failure of the most truthful and able men who enter 
office may be traced—that defective or vicious organization of the 
departments which obstructs intercommunication with each other, 
and which gives to the political Minister temporarily at the head 
of each, not an instrument for concentrating information and exe- 
euting resolves, but one for intercepting information in its passage 
upwards, and perverting the policy of a transient Cabinet in subser- 
viency to the perennial policy of the subordinate staff. Whatever 
the professions of the Cabinet, the question commonly is, shall the 
policy which is set practically working be that of the Ministers or 
of their subordinates; and when it fails politically, the political 
Ministers are the sacrifice. Organic harmony would be as vitally 
beneficial in office as in other organisms. 





NECESSITIES OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
TueE public discussion of the affairs of India, which is so earnestly 
claimed by the Indians themselves, and has been so anxiously de- 








precated by certain officials in London, has assumed an im- 
portant and positive character, not tending to obstruct but to 
inform and strengthen Ministers. The formation of an Indian 
Reform Society in London originating among independent Mem- 
bers of Parliament on the Liberal side, and comprising thirty 
of them in its number, (though it has yet somewhat of an ex- 
elusive if not personal look about it)—the commencement of 
meetings amongst the commercial body, like that at Manchester— 
the activity in the writing world, and the busy ferment of conver- 
sation--may convince Ministers that they have really had an 
escape in not having brought forward an Indian plan of a crude 
and imperfect kind. Evidently, they had no adequate idea that 
the public could be so readily informed and aroused upon the 
main and most pressing incidents of the question; and they have 
made the discovery just in time to avoid the chance of a very 
damaging position. ‘hat they have not concealed their willing- 
ness to reconsider the proposal which they had in view, is creditable 
to their sense of practical necessities. They must legislate this 
year; the continuation of the Government for India must be se- 
cured before Parliament break up ; and upon that one subject of the 
Department in London they must concentrate their attention, so as 
to arrive at an arrangement by the proper time, and to satisfy the 
wblic that it will secure the means and opportunity for future 
egislation and improvement. 

Roughly as it has been obliged to judge, and on very imperfect 
data, the public has made up its mind against the system of double 
government—aguinst the division of authority between Cannon 
Row and Leadenhall Street. The arrangement which throws the 
eg responsibility on a body of twenty-four persons elected by 
holders of “stock,” while the power resides in an anomalous Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, is against a priori reason ; and in prac- 
tical operation it has not been justified by successful working. 
The attempts that have been made to bolster up “ the Company,” 
and to thwart even the discussion of its non-continuance, have onl 
served to stimulate the opinion against it. It is now remembered, 
rather late in the day, but with extreme vividness of apprehension, 
that this “Company,” which claims to be continued as an immortal 
authority, was actually abolished twenty years ago; that it has for 





all practical purposes of the original Company, littl me enistenn 
’ € more exi 

than the wreck of the South Sea condense and that yep 
of the Company that are kept up merely as a screen to hid 

behind them the official building which has been badly constructed 
by favour of that concealment. The Government of India works 
ill, not for want of information or ability, both of which exist, but 
for want of responsibility. Nobody is bound to govern India well 
The man who has the power, so far as legal authority concentrates 
itself in his hand, the President of the Board of Control, is de. 
feated because he is obliged to work with instruments that ob. 
struct him—his subordinates in his own irresponsible department, 


_and the East India Direction. The chief object of the latter jg 


self-preservation; and their administration is conducted with q 
view to the most profitable “exploitation” of patronage for the 
Directors and their friends, and for the protection of their system 
from external encroachment; the interests of the empire, stil] 
more the interests of India and all its peoples, being sub. 
servient to that personal object. Such is a conclusion from the 
facts, even if English opinion were not dead against irresponsible 
government whenever it is fairly recognized. Besides India, we 
can remember no other instance of irresponsible government sur- 
viving in the British empire, except perhaps the mahogany set- 
tlement of Honduras or some naval station. And now that the 
English public is fairly alive to the facet the continuance of irre- 
sponsibility in the Indian administration has become impossible. 
Oh! cry the advocates of the Directory, you cannot abolish the 


| instrument for distributing patronage, unless you hand that patron- 


age over to the Ministers of the day, with a dangerous power of 
political purchase in it. This objection belongs to the usual class 
of “ difficulties ”—things to be overcome. It is a lion in the path, 
that proves to be a harmless bush when you come close to it. 
India is not to be misgoverned in the name of Sir James Weir 
Hogg and twenty-three other gentlemen not of first-rate standing, 
because there is a fear that Ministers may grow corrupt in the en- 
joyment of that patronage which Sir James and his friends enjoy. 
Already suggestions are abroad sufficient to show that the obstacle 
will not foil invention. The principle of throwing the Indian ser- 
vice open to “ concours,” under the diploma or certificate to be 
given on examination of candidates by some independent public 
body—a collegiate corporation or a special board—and then leay- 
ing the responsibility to the Minister of the Crown, is an obvious 
expedient, which would be far better than the present plan of 
making the Indian service an appanage for the connexious of any 
persons who may hold Indian stock. 

For public opinion is rapidly consolidating itself on another 
point—that it would be better to govern India in the name of the 
Crown, by a Minister sitting in Parliament and responsible to 
Parliament. If “responsible government” would be premature in 
India itself, open responsibility to the British Parliament is the 
least that is due. And there is a general belief among well- 
informed people of independent judgment, that the name of the 
Queen would not be less impressive on her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects than that of “John Company.” 

If Ministers, in the time which - all have allowed themselves, 
can prepare a bill that will command the concurrence of Parlia- 
ment as satisfactorily placing these matters on the right footing, and 
constructing a Government in London competent to carry out the 
series of reforms under the other seven heads of the inquiry now 
going on, they may arrange the Imperial Department this session. 
If not, there is Mr. Bright’s suggestion, of a continuance bill for 
two or three years, which would give the requisite time to let the 
facts of the case, and a competent knowledge of them, work out 
the right arrangement. halon the public must be satisfied that 
the matter is put on a right train, or Ministers will inevitably fail 
in that essential duty of theirs, success. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE TURKISH QUESTION. 
Tue events that are openly taking place in Turkey are of a kind 
to create more alarm than the covert assurances in this country 
can allay. That Turkey is approaching the very crisis of her fate, 
becomes a deeper conviction in the public mind at the receipt of 
the news every week; while each successive assurance that the 
difficulty has been got over—that the misunderstanding with 
France, or with Austria, or with Russia, has been “ amicably” 
arranged—becomes a commonplace that cannot engage our trust 
at all. To speak plainly, we do not believe it. The facts are 
inconsistent with any such belief. The Russian Ambas- 
sador, the most extraordinary of envoys, makes his appear- 
ance in Constantinople attended by a retinue of a studiedly 
aggressive character; generals, admirals, and military officers 
swelling his train. The arrangements at the embassy are such as 
to enable the Christian population of Constantinople and its neigh- 
bourhood to join in rood mm the arrival of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor a demonstration of the Greek Church and its flock. While 
Prince Menschikoff ostentatiously insults the Turkish Minister so 
that he feels compelled to resign, the Greek population of Constan- 
tinople parades its newborn impunity of insolence in the face of 
the outraged Mussulman. Amongst the demands which Prince 
Menschikoff has made upon the Porte, is said to have been the 
right of way for the Russian fleet through the Dardanelles ; a con- 
cession which would in itself violate the European arrangement 
upon which the Turkish empire at present subsists: and whether 
the report respecting that demand is correct or not, there 
is no denying the patent fact, that a Russian party of 
officers of high rank, headed by the person specially im- 
trusted with Imperial authority, has appeared in Constantinople 
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ad, protector, and as it were administrator, of a 
ubject and heretical class of the Turkish population, and has 
~ade his appearance in a manner to convey a studied insult, 
es to break down in the eyes of the Sultan’s subjects that au- 
bert which was already sufficiently precarious. Now we do 
not believe that the differences, whatever they are, between Rus- 


as the temporal he 


xia and the Sublime Porte, have been amicably arranged: they _ 


but compromised, concealing some new concession on 


have been Turkey; who is gradually yielding up her life. But 


the part of 


even if there had been the arrangement that is pretended, it could | 


not get over that fact: unless Menschikoff were recalled and dis- 

aced by his Government as a satisfaction to the Porte, Turkey 

- received a mortal wound. We know that he will not be so re- 
disgraced. 

oaWe = ound that the British Government is taking its proper 

position in the East. Lord Aberdeen, confessing that he was not 

very well informed, acknowledged the receipt of a report that the 


British fleet had been summoned ; which was the fact. Lord John | 


Russell avowed that he was for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire, and could not anticipate its fall without a 
war in Europe, arising from the pretensions of two powers, which 
could not be tacitly submitted to. But we are now assured that 
the British fleet has not proceeded to the Dardanelles; that the 
Admiral has held back in the exercise of a wise discretion; and 


that England will be no party to any premature or separate move- | 


ment. Such a determination is quite proper; but when we see 
that all the other powers most interested are already occupying 
the ground—-when we see that the backwardness of the British 
Admiral has yielded the pas to the French Admiral with his fleet-— 
it appears too likely that England is not avoiding but is assuming a 
separate position,—a separate position, namely, «x the rear. With 
these great facts before our eyes, we can only say we do not under- 
stand the assurances that are put forth. 

Still less when we see that paper which most effectually supports 
the Government in other affairs now putting forth a representa- 


tion which would be admirably contrived if it were intended to | 


suggest a belief in the British public that Turkey must fall; 


that Russia must take the fallen empire; and that if such a con- | 


clusion were to happen, it might be justified by reason and by the 
negative interests of this country. Now the only “must” in the 


case is, that Turkey, like Saladin, must die; but, with Lord John | 


Russell, we can recognize no separate interest in the reversion. 

It is, says everybody save one, a subject for European settle- 
ment; and a congress has been talked of for the last five years at 
least. Why a congress is not held we do not know. dt mae all 
the powers that would be parties to it defer a meeting in which 
they would mistrust each other, for different reasons. It is very 
probable, for example, that Austria may shrink from a meeting 
in which questions bordering on the Adriatic might raise discus- 
sions as to events on both sides of that gulf. As for Russia, who 
singly would be the most powerful party in such a congress, it is 
srobable that she does not care to convoke it since she must think 
herself well able to do without it. France is suspended in her 
objects. Prussia is trimming. And any English statesman in 
power for the time being may well hesitate to convene an as- 
sembly in which the decline of English influence, already sus- 
pected, might become an ascertained fact. 
quences to be apprehended from such an occasion will only be in- 
creased by delaying it. When a building is about to fall, it is far 


better to arrange its demolition and reconstruction on workman- | 


like principles, than to let it fall on the heads of a busy world. 


THE EMIGRATION OF 1853. 
ALTHovGH the anticipations that the attractions for emigrants had 





reached their maximum at the close of last year, the reports from | 


all parts of the country tend to show a continuance of the oatpour- 
ing. In Ireland this is particularly the case; the movement is 
obvious to the most superficial notice. 

In this respect the present time affords a remarkable contrast to 
the period succeeding 1842. It was in 1841 that emigration first 
exceeded 100,000 souls (118,000), with the single exception of 1832 
(103,000). The scarcity and the desperate effects of commercial 
glut in 1842 drove out the considerable number of 128,000; of 
which 54,000 went to the North American Colonies, and nearly 
64,000 to the United States. 
those set down to the British Colonies really passed on to the Union. 
But in 1843 the number again fell to the comparatively low point 
of 59,000; and it is remarkable, that in some of the places most 
severely scourged by the famine, such as the Scotch Highlands and 
Islands, seven years ago comparatively few could be induced to go ; 


whereas now parties of considerable numbers are leaving the Scotch | 
coast via Galway for the United States. And in every port— | 


Waterford, Clonmel, Dublin, Cork, and Liverpool—there are si- 
milar remarks. It is so, notwithstanding the fact that “spring 
work is brisk, and better wages are given” in Ireland as well as in 
England. In Clonmel they remark that “neither her Majesty's 
recruiting-officer, nor the sergeant of the Honourable East India 
Company, though the latter have lowered their standard, can do 
business: no idlers, and therefore no recruits”; but plenty of emi- 
grants. The same remark has been made in most parts of Eng- 


land. The general tendency to a rise of wages which has been ob- | 


served in the manufacturing districts has extended itself to the 
agricultural districts, and now begins to tell upon the general 


trades of mechanics, such as carpenters, who are claiming an ad- | 


vance in many places, from Liverpool to Reading or Bristol. 
The} reason for this very general effect upon wages may be 


But the evil conse- | 


It is certain, however, that many of | 


found in the statistics of the emigration. In 1846 it was that 
| the numbers arose to a higher point than they had ever yet at- 
| tained, and since that time they have almost progressively ad- 
| vanced from 129,000 to 368,000 for 1852. A change in the course 
'is not less remarkable, and it deserves close attention. Let us 
| take the year 1847 as the starting-point. Since that year, inclu- 

sive, the numbers emigrating to the North American Colonies have 
declined from 109,000 to 33,000; the numbers going to the United 
| States have increased from 142,000 to 244,000, and the emigration 
to the Australian Colonies has advanced from 4949 to more than 
87,000, Last year the Australian emigration took a sudden jump 
from 21,000 to 87,000; and we believe that the latter half of the 
year would exhibit the progressive increase of the Australian emi- 
gration in a still more striking proportion. 

The reasons for this progressive advance are very intelligible. 
In the first instance, the numbers were driven out by necessity, 
death, misery,—it was an escape from almost positive dearth. They 
were aided, as they had long been, in the passage to America, by 
remittances from those who had already gone, especially in Ire- 
land. That kind of assistance depending upon the affections has 
increased with the numbers: the more that have gone to the 
United States, the more numerous have been the remittances. 
Exactly in the same proportion greater is the influence of the 
favourable reports sent back. It is observed in Ireland, this week, 
that a very large proportion of the letters conveyed by the post 
contain remittances for such purpose. Now, during the last six 
years, from 140,000 to 240,000 have been successfully lodged in 
that republic; and it is not likely that the example of energy 
and happy change will abruptly diminish: the general reasoning 
therefore quite confirms the particular reports which we have from 
Ireland. 

We may anticipate that the attractiveness of the Union will 
continue for the people of Ireland as well as of England. It is the 
same with the Australian attraction of gold-discoveries, which 
took effect principally during the past year: that attraction still 
continues, notwithstand ng reports that the diggers begin to be dis- 
appointed. It is certain that the ficld of investigation is con- 
tinually spreading, and continually strengthening the belief that 
| the auriferous soil is very extensive. That attraction cannot cease 
abruptly, but it must continue to have much foree; and every 
successful example of a transit removes many fears in those who 
remain behind. The average emigration of the last five years has 
been more than 300,000: last year, the emigration to the United 

States and the Australian Colonies alone amounted to 330,000. 
The people now go, not so much to escape from wretchedness, as to 
seek a positively advantageous condition in life. There is no 
doubt also that political motives combine with the economical, and 
that large numbers of the working classes go to the United States in 
search of social elevation, and in search of that franchise which 
| they have given up the effort to obtain at home. Thus, during the 
| last five years more than 1,140,000 persons have left this country 
| for the United States. In Australia too the franchise is practi- 
cally within the reach of everybody. The objects of those who 
leave us, it may be said, are comfortable living, gold, and freedom; 
and the pursuit of those objects will continue, probably at the rate 
which has existed for the last five years. 

Now this draft from our own country, fortunate as it is for 
| those who go, fortunate for many who remain behind, ought not 

to be without its alarms for the economist and the statesman at 
| home. Already the effect has been felt on wages; but the strong- 
| est effect is not yet felt. Even the farmer is obliged to raise his 
i 


scale; and in some of the manufacturing districts the in- 
creased price of wages begins to form a marked element in the cost 
of the article produced. There is no doubt that the disturbance of 
the trade in cotton-wool, following upon the false reports of a low 
crop, has caused that sluggishness which is observed in the Man- 
chester market, and is the principal motive for the short-time now 
| enforced. But we have as little doubt that another reason for the 
short-time is the hope of the masters that it may have a moral 
effect in checking the rising demands of labour. There has not 
been only the direct effect of the draft of emigration, but it has 
abstracted those hordes who used to flood Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, Bristol, and the English hay-fields, with a class willing to ac- 
cept a much lower rate of wages than the English, and therefore 
establishing a much lower standard. That has gone, probably for 
ever. But the present rate of wages can scarcely continue with- 
out further enhancement, should the activity of our manufacturing 
trades goon. The last census showed a decrease in the popula- 
tion, explainable by the Irish famine, and still more by the emi- 
gration. It is true that the decrease was slight; but we are to 
remember that the babes who help to maintain the numbers nearly 
at a balance in the census do not replace the adults who are every 
year removed from the labour-market. The effect upon wages, 
therefore, has only begin to be felt; and the draft of each succes- 
| sive year is likely to tell still more forcibly henceforth. 

But any very considerable rise beyond their present range might 
| tell unfavourably upon our commerce: upon our agriculture the 
effect is not likely to be so bad, since an altered relation of labour 
and capital, by forcing upon our farmers attention to machinery, 
may compel a practical improvement, as necessary as it is feasible. 
The rise in some of the poorer manufacturiug trades, as at Not- 
tingham, might also sameel yet higher without material disadvan- 
tage; since thecostof labour has not formed sogreat an element in the 
ultimate price. But in some of our most perfect manufactures, 


| such as cotton, any very decided increase in the cost might begin 
| to tell upon our power of mecting competitors in foreign markets, 
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if not at home; and there is not the same prospect of falling back 


upon improvements in machinery, since they have already been 
carried so far. These elements are werth the consideration, we 
say, of the economist and the statesman. Nobody, we suppose, 
if foreign manufactures should be able to compete with our own, 
even in the British market, would think of restoring protection in 
trade. Manchester of course could never return to ¢hat system ; 
nor would anybody, we suppose, hope to revive compulsory laws, 
obliging the workman to remain in his country and in his craft. 
Practices of that kind are out of date. The only counter- 
balancing influence that could be brought to bear upon the 
motives which regulate these transits of our people at the 
rate of 300,000 a year, are those which refer to their material, 
social, and political condition. 
money, comfort, and political status ; they would naturally re- 
main at home if they could find those articles amongst domestic ma- 
nufactures without the trouble of the voyage. 
ever to residence in a nasty street of the poor or working quarter 
of some great town, and to think that one’s children will be for 
ever so doomed—to be content with very long hours of work, and 
very indifferent diet, when one’s brother in Australia enjoys beef, 
mutton, tea, the fruits of a Southern clime, and innumerable 
luxuries—to hear the beloved “ Charter” spoken of as a dream 


voting for President Pierce, and one’s distant cousin is actually a 
candidate for the Counci] in an Australian colony,—to make this 
contrast, we say, and then to learn that the tenderest woman or 
child can make the voyage—perhaps to receive, in the midst of 
these reflections, a lucky bank post-bill from America—these are 
the motives that are sending the British people at such a rate 
across the sea; and if we want them to stop for the sake of our 
manufactures or any other national object, we must somehow or 
other contrive to provide them with the corresponding motives to 
stop at home. The statesman who “stands upon the old ways” 
may give up the contest, and declare that it is “ impossi 


They go abroad in search of | 


To be doomed for | 


| rooms properly furnished, requires a mghe | 
1 





. sop ae —— 
man shall contract to furnish preserved meats for the Admi- 
ralty; the meats shall be found, instead of being preserved 
to be compacted rottenness; and yet, although these things 
are known, there will be the utmost repugnance to throw diffi. 
culties in the way of any gentleman who comes to the office 
shrouded in the sacred repute of wealth. In presence of such a 
person, it is presumed to be “ allright.” If there is some indig- 
nation at the idea of giving rotten offal to the British sailor, the 
idea of making the contractor himself eat of such food, in the 
presence of those whom he has deluded, would be considered an 
outrage upon courtesy. By the same rule, if a very wealth 
company, with officers who receive high salaries and enjoy beasd. 
of its ship, the visit is 
a courtly ceremony, and the inclination will be to presume that all 
is right. Thus, it seems, the title A 1, or the certificate of sea. 
worthiness, may easily be procured for a ship like the Australian, 

This inclination to labeinene for wealthy defaulters is not con. 
fined to official persons. The Company which counts upon the fa- 
vourable consideration for breach of contract with the Government 
alleges that in two instances it has itself been disappointed by 
breach of contract. “ The Adelaide was not delivered to us when 
contracted for”; “ our fifth ship, the Victoria, which ought to 
have been ready for the February mail, is not yet launched”; and 


never to be reached, while one’s uncle and one’s nephew are already | this breach of contract obliged the directors “ to repair and equip 


with the greatest haste the Australian immediately on her return 
from her voyage.” Penalties are introduced into contracts to en- 
force fulfilment, and if the contract be not fulfilled the penalt 

should be exacted: but that would be unpolite; and so muc 

more is politeness considered, as imperatively due to men who per- 
form public duties on a certain scale of magnificence, that, as we 
learn from these facts, a practice is growing up of disregarding 


_ contract-stipulations or certificate-duties ; and thus, in the year 


1853, we find the spokesman of a public company, whose ship 


| eannot keep at sea, reckoning up a string of difficulties to ex- 


ble "—that | plain why a steamer cannot keep pace with a sailing-ship; and 


we must let them go: but if so, the declaration of his despair, is a | representing that a leaky tub is classed A 1 at Lloyd’s and enjoys 


declaration that England must be content to part with the English | 


people. 





; TESTS BY COURTESY. 
Tue Australian steam-vessel which has been so totally condemned 
by the force of its own performances had been duly examined by 
ollicial surveyors, and yet the causes of its failure appear to be in- 
scrutable! We have this statement on the authority of Mr. John 
Griffith Firth, Chairman of the Australian Royal Mail Steam Navi- 
gation Company; who makes a defence of that company in the Zimes. 
We do not question his statement at all, but it suggests reflections 
upon which he has not touched. To learn that a ship whose en- 
gines will not work, whose bottom leaks, and whose seaworthiness 
is disproved after repeated trials, has been passed by the Admiralty 
Surveyor as fit for the contract service, =a registered at Lloyd's as 
A 1, excites a new train of ideas. Taking the two facts together, 
the vessel’s unseaworthiness and that double certificate, one is in- 
clined to ask, whether the service of shipbuilding has so totally de- 
clined in this country that the Surveyor of Lloyd’s and the Sur- 
veyor of the Admiralty can have the opportunity of over- 
hauling a ship in every part and yet cannot distinguish be- 
tween a as | piece of shipbuilding with eflicient engines, and 
one whose engine-room will be flooded and whose engine will not 
work? Nay, we perceive that after the vessel had been subjected 
to its awful trials with passengers on board, the cause of these un- 
looked-for casualties still baflles the scrutiny of the Company's 
officers as well as that of the dockyard authorities. Thus the 





scientific officers of Lloyd's, the scientific dockyard authorities, and | 
the scientific officers of the Company, scrutinize a leaky and in- | 


curable ship, and cannot tell what the matter is! This is awful 
intelligence. 
sponsible stations, what are to be the consequences? Are we to 
have ships of the Navy sinking before they can meet the enemy ? 
Are we to learn that a vessel registered as A 1 for a voyage to the 
Antipodes is only fit for a voyage to the bottom? and are we to 
understand that a great commercial company cannot procure men 
sufliciently drilled in the business of ship-surveying to discover 
the cause of a leak ? 

We have no doubt, however, that persons thoroughly endowed 
with scientific training might easily be found in this country, and 
that the discrepancy between the survey report and the report of 
the facts upon trial is to be explained on different grounds. Offi- 
ces are used for the performance of a duty, but when once the 
office is established, then the machinery of the office becomes in 
the eyes of its officers a thing superior to the duty. In the eyes 
of a Colonial clerk, for instance, the Colonial Office is more im- 
portant than the Colonies; and if one is to be sacrificed for the 
sake of the other, it isa colony must go. But there is one thing 
superior to the office as a whole, and that is, the high connexions of 
birth or wealth that may adorn the supreme parts of the office. If a 
certain divinity doth hedge a king, so also a species of sacred im- 
munity casts an atmosphere around the higher parts of every office, 
demanding a corresponding etiquette or cultus, and requiring costly 
sacrifices. Between these upper parts of an office and the higher 
classes of those who are brought in contact with it there is an au- 
gust intercourse ; and if nice customs must curtsey to great kings, 
so the rigid requirements which hamper the inferior must give 
way to those superior classes. Hence there is a sort of polite- 
ness established in the conduct of official duties, which is 
stronger than the work to be done by the office. A gentle- 


If we have persons so incompetent in the most re- | 





the official certificate of the Admiralty Surveyor. What an im- 
mense amount of politeness must have been exchanged all round! 


SOUP KITCHEN PIETY. 
OrreNn and often we have heard the ery from the far West of 
Ireland, that the Protestants try to save souls by “ souping” the 
population ; and whether the charge be true or false as regards the 
wilds of Connemara, the thing certainly is carried on in the 
wilds of London. The head-quarters of the Soup Brigade is in 
Leicester Square, and its operations affect all the surrounding 
districts from Temple Bar to Hyde Park Corner. They have 
an advertising service; men parade the streets with slung pla- 
cards, and the whole affair has the characteristics of Moses and 
Son. The plan is this. Poor people are told to come unto the 
Leicester Soup Kitchen before they go to church, and meals shall 
be given to > Bray Then “the Committee” (who are the Com- 
mittee ?) conduct these pauper Christians to the nearest church, 
where they can be conveniently stowed away. The next course is 
to advertise the fact in the Z%mes ; and on the strength of having 
fed and carried some hundreds to church,—thus making the pro- 
fessed worship of God a consideration for a breakfast,—the Com- 
mittee appeal to the public “for the means to purchase such appa- 





| rel as is absolutely essential to maintain health, decency, and com- 


mon comfort among the poor, as well as to preserve greater pro- 
priety during public worship.” When they hold out such pre- 
miums as these, is it a wonder that the lazy, the improvident, and 
the vicious, make “unusual demands” upon their “greatly re- 
duced funds ” ? 

The Soup Kitchen Apostolate finds strange converts, as our 
Police report shows. During the week ending March 19, we are 
told that 3522 men and women have been relieved at the Kitchen, 
and 6179 at their homes. Now, which of these classes is it that 
obtains a stock of tickets under various pretences, and sells them to 
buy gin with the proceeds? We see that one single man got a 
“family” ticket twice; and that the same fellow carried his in- 
solence so far as to assail the benevolent Crate who bales out the 
soup! 

Apart from the religious or irreligious aspect of the prossalings 
of this institution,—which may be philanthropic but is certainly 
not wise,—there is another thing to be considered. Either the 
administration of the Poor-laws is very lax in these West-end and 
City parishes, or else the Soup Institution relieves those of equi- 
vocal life, and not the deserving indigent, as it pretends. We 
are not concerned to show which. Clearly, the soup-administra- 
tion of the poor is an irregularity. Some persons in great straits 
may be relieved; but experience shows that the pushing, the 
talkative, the sham pious, and the drunken, are those who get 
most relief from irregular charity everywhere; while the indus- 
trious, who have self-respect and no talent for courtiership, have 
to fight the domestic evil or go to the parish. Besides, the Police 
have testified that around the doors of these Kitchens property 1s 
in great danger, and that there the children of misappropriation 


most do con te ; 

The sen vy for these seeming palliatives, but actual irritants, 
would be a just and wise administration of a just and wise poor- 
law, giving to those who need, instead of a free brotherhood isti- 
tuted for those who beg. “ Panem et circenses” grew to be the 
watchword of the Roman people: Leicester Square and City Hos- 
pice are creating a public formidable to the Police, under the rally- 
ing ery “Soup and Church.” 
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LAYARD’S NINEVEH BABYLON.* 
THE = . 
its ecessor 11 § - 
sod customs of the ancient Assyrian empire. ‘ 
Hincks, Rawlinson, and De Sualcy, in the secret of reading the 
euncifurm writing ¢ here 7 
or at Icast of their inscriptions, is 
 cepeaie of Assyria and Egypt is shown in circumstances 
of very curious inferential evidence ; while the historical barra- 
tives of Seripture are amply and remarkably confirmed as to the 
conquests of the Assyrians in Judea, with some additions which 
mee seem to imply that the Hebrew historians, like those of 
more modern times, made the best of their national disgraces. It 
is not, however, to be concealed that much of this information 
rests upon the inscriptions, as yet very imperfectly deciphered, 
which Mr. Layard brought to light; and that doctors sometimes 
differ even as to the reading of what is deciphered. In the sculp- 
tures of the “storied halls” there can be no mistake. We see the 
king, the soldiers, the captives, “even in their habit as they lived,” 
with their chariots, horses, and implements of war. The character 
of the cities, fortresses, and country of the vanquished, is suf- 
ficiently indicated ; and sometimes, when the lapse of nearly 
three thousand years has made little difference in the fea- 
tures of the country and the habits of the people, we can 
clearly recognize the past by comparing it with the present. The 
ancient Assyrians do not appear to have been a modest people. 
The palaces of Nineveh, like the ey of Versailles, were pretty 
much devoted to the glory of their founders. Not only were 
his military exploits tuld upon the walls, with accompanying 
inseriptions, and (if truly translated) in the “ Veni, vidi, vici” style, 
but the erection of the palace itself was in like manner delineated. 
The reader can see the jifferent processes employed, from the first 
quarrying of the stone, and conveying it down the Tigris, till the 
most important sculpture was finally raised to its place. The 
Assyrians of that remote age were skilled in the use of the lever 
and rollers, but not advanced in the application of motive power. 
They used horses for drawing chariots and a kind of cart; but 
men, probably slaves or captives, were yoked to the sledges to 
draw the materials for the palaces. If the chronology of some 
of the sculptures is truly rendered, the style of art would con- 
firm an assertion of Niebuhr—that the living action and lifelike 
character of Greek art was derivative, not original. The Assyrians 
did not, indeed, succeed well with the human form, and the deities 
were monstrous,—combinations of animals, or of man and animals, 
producing a creature unknown to real existence : but their repre- 
sentation of animals, as well in life and muscular movement as in 
form, was vigorous and true. 

In addition to public sculptures, cylinders used apparently as 
seals were discovered, with earthen tablets, aa 
scriptions, some of which it is conjectured were “ tallies ” or re- 
— from the exchequer. The Assyrians would seem to have 
had a sort of annual register in pottery instead of print. They 
also appear to have had record offices stored with archives, for Mr. 
Layard stumbled upon one in the palace of Nineveh. 

“T have mentioned elsewhere that the historical records and public docu- 
ments of the Assyrians were kept on tablets and cylinders of baked clay. 
Many specimens have been brought to this country. On a large hexagonal 
eylinder presented by me to the British Museum are the chronicles of Essar- 
baddon; ona similar cylinder discovered in the mound of Nebbi Yunus, 
opposite Mosul, and formerly in the possession of the late Colonel Taylor, 
are eight years of the annals of Sennacherib; and on a barrel-shaped cylin- 
der long since placed in the British Museum, and known as Bellino’s, we 
have part of the records of the same king. The importance of such relics 
will be readily understood. They present, in a small compass, an abridg- 
ment or recapitulation of the inscriptions on the great monuments and 
palace-walls, giving in a chronological series the events of each monarch’s 
reign. The writing is so minute, and the letters are so close one to another, 
that it requires considerable experience to separate and transcribe them. 
Fragments of other cylinders have also been discovered, and many inscribed 
tablets, from three to six inches in length, have been long preserved in Eng- 
land and in various European collections. The chambers I am describing 
appear to have been a depository in the palace of Nineveh for such docu- 
ments. To the height of a foot or more from the floor they were entirely 
filled with them; some entire, but the greater part broken into many frag- 
ments, probably by the falling in of the upper part of the building. They 
Were of different sizes; the largest tablets were flat, and measured about 9 
inches by 6} inches; the smaller were slightly convex, and some were not 
more than an inch long, with but one or two lines of writing. The cunei- 
form characters on most of them were singularly sharp and well defined, but so 
minute in some instances as to be almost filegible without a magnifying-glass. 
These documents appear to be of various kinds. Many are historical records 
of wars, and distant expeditions undertaken by the Assyrians; some seem to 
be royal decrees, and are stamped with the name of a king, the son of Essar- 
haddon ; others again, divided into parallel columns by horizontal lines, con- 
tain lists of the gods, and probably a register of offerings made in their tem- 
ples. On one Dr. Hincks has detected a table of the value of certain cunci- 
form letters, expressed by different alphabetical signs, according to various 

modes of using them ; a most important discovery : on another, apparently a 
list of the sacred days in each month ; and on a third, what seems to be a 
calendar. It is highly probable that a record of astronomical observations 


pecific information r.lating to the history, arts, 


established. Facts of great in- 


hwological matter of this volume is even richer than that of 
If the discoveries of 
can be trusted, the chronology of the buildings, | 


Iso proved in connexion with the annals; the truth of 


with in- | 





are sealed with seals, and may prove to be legal contracts or convey- 
ances of land. Others bear rollea impressions of those engraved cylinders 80 
frequently found in Babylonia and Assyria, by some believed to be amulets. 
The characters appear to have been formed by a very delicate instrument be- 
fore the clay was hardened by fire, and the process of accurately making 
letters so minute and complicated must have required considerable ingenuity 
and experience. On some tablets are found Phoenician or cursive Assyrian 
characters and other signs,” 

If the art of deciphering the ancient Assyrian and Babylonian 
writing should ever be thoroughly discovered, here are materials 
enough for the history of at least an epoch. We should have ori- 
ginal documents—Assyrian “ blue books”; which is more than can 
be said of either Greece or Rome. It is probable, however, that the 
proverbial want of lively circumstance may attach to the blue books 
of three thousand years ago, as well as to those of our own time. 
Mr. Layard conjectures that all their records will be brief and bare 
enumeration of facts or tabular results ; deficient in circum- 
stances, and in all the domestie and individual traits which give 
such human interest to the Hebrew records. The Assyrian remains 
compared with those of Egypt are deficient in another way. They 
do not exhibit the daily employment and amusements of the people. 
The king is there; the king’s soldiers fighting the king’s battles, 
and the king’s workmen doing the king’s work, are there; but the 
mass of mankind are ignored, except so far as they serve the ends 
| of royalty. To be sure, investigation has been confined to the 

king's palace; Mr. Layard did not at Nineveh fall in with the 
| house appointed for all ~~ ° Egypt still maintains priority of 
| antiquity. Whether we go back to seven or eight or to thirteen 
| centuries before Christ for the list of sovereigns, or tu a still earlier 
| period fur the foundation of the empire, the existence and the 

civilization of Egypt are still earlier. It is possible that Egypt 
| herself might originate in some still more distant Eastern civiliza- 
| tion; but ¢hat is only conjecture. 

Mr. Layard’s materials relate not only to the exhumation, so to 
speak, of a buried history and art; they illustrate the life of that 
| history, by the nature of the country, the appearance of its ruins, 
| and the character of its natives, when protected by the desert, the 
| mountain, or the marsh, from the changing effects of successive 

wars, conquests, and tyrannies. In an excursion, made to the 

Southward of Bagdad to investigate the remains of Babylon and 
| the ruins in its vicinity, Mr. Layard visited the Niffer marshes; and 
| there, in actual life, he saw the condition of a pa whose con- 
| quest had been emblematically and suggestively sculptured at Ni- 
| neveh. There, in relief as in nature, were the enormous reeds ; 
| there was the land for the most part so covered by the waters as 
| to allow of progress 7 in light boats, poled, not rowed; and 
| ways were made, not by embankments of earth, but by cut- 
| ting down reeds. The sculptured representation had much of the 
| stiffmess of a Chinese or a Mediwval painting : its emblems, 
especially the fish, were matter of inference ; till our author saw 
the very scene itself, on his visit to the Sheikh of Niffer. 

* Soon after sunrise the Sheikh’s own tirada issued from the reeds into the 
open space. It had been spread with carpets and silken cushions for my re- 
ception. The baggage was placed in other boats; but the unfortunate horses, 
under the guidance of a party of naked Arabs, had to swim the stream, and 
to struggle through the swamp as they best could. The armed men entered 
their various vessels; and we all left the shore together. 

“ The tirada in which I sat was skilfully mana by two Arabs with 
long bamboo poles. It skimmed rapidly over the small lake, and then turned 
into a broad street, cut through green reeds rising fourteen or fifteen feet on 
both sides of us. The current, where the vegetation had thus been cleared 
away, ran at the rate of about two miles an hour, and as we were going 
towards the Euphrates was against us. We passed the entrance to many 
lanes branching off to the right and to the left: from them came black boats 
filled with Arab men and women, carrying the produce of their buffalo herds 
to the souk or market. As we glided along, we comnrnny disturbed flocks 
| of water-fowl, and large king-fishers of the most brilliant plumage, seated on 
the bending rushes, watching their prey. The sharp report of the rifle re- 
sounded through the marsh, and the whizzing of the ball occasionally re- 
minded us that the unseen sportsmen were not far distant, though concealed 
in the brakes. They were shooting the ducks and geese which abound. 

“ Herds of buffalos here and there struggled and splashed amongst the 
rushes, their unwieldy bodies completely concealed under water, and their 
hideous heads just visible upon the surface. Occasionally, a small plot of 
ground, scarcely an inch above the level of the marsh, and itself half a 
swamp, was covered with huts built of reeds, canes, and bright yellow mats. 
These were the dwellings of the Afaij; and as we passed by troops of half- 
naked men, women, and children, issued from them, and stood on the bank 
to gaze at the strangers. 

* The lanes now became more crowded with tiradas. The boatmen, how- 
ever, darted by the heavier vessels, turned the sharp corners, and managed 
their frail barks with great skill and ease. The openings in the reeds began 
to be more numerous, and it required a perfect knowledge of the various 
windings and streets to follow the right way. This singular scene recalled 
vividly to my mind the sculptures at Kouyunjik Ts the Assyrian 
wars in mascben of the same nature, and probably formed by the waters of 
the same river. The streets through the reeds, and the tiradas or boats of 
rushes smeared with bitumen, are faithfully delineated in the bas-reliefs, 
| showing how little the barbarous inhabitants of these great swamps have 
| changed after the lapse of nearly three thousand years. If we may judge, 
| however, from the spoil of furniture and of vessels of metal, probably of gold 
| and silver, carried away from them by the conquerors, the ancient tribes 
appear to have been more wealthy and more ingenious than their descend- 
ants.” 

Again, see how the antiquarian deduction, the Hebrew Serip- 
tures, and modern observation, illustrate each other. 
| The monuments of Nineveh, as well as the testimony of history, tend to 
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¥ exist amongst them, for we know from ancient writers, that the Buby | pore that the Assyrian monarch was a thorough Eastern despot, unchecked 


lonians inscribed such things upon burnt bricks. As we find from the Bavian 


may reasonably expect to obtuin valuable chronological tables, and some in- 


y popular opinion, and having complete power over the lives and property 
im- 


inseripti » Assyri -pt a very accurate computati ime, we 
scriptions that the Assyrians kept a very accurate computation of time, we | of his subjects—rather adored as a god than feared as a man, and yet 


formation as to their methods of dividing the year, and even the day. Many 
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self claiming that authority and general obedience in virtue of his reverence 
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his robe from him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes.’ It 
was not necessary to the effect of his preaching that Jonah should be of the 
religion of the people of Nineveh. I have known a Christian priest frighten 
a whole Mussulman town to tents and repentance by publicly proclaiming 
that he jhad received a divine mission to announce a coming earthquake or 


Three thousand years or more have rolled by since a great civili- 
zation, bearing little resemblance to modern manners or ideas, 
was in its zenith; and scarcely known till our own day save by 
tradition, and the remains of its edifices still evidently covering the 
Northern temperate zone, if not the earth. India, Persia, Meso- 

tamia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Britain, and probably the North of 


Surope, as well as America, all exhibit traces of gigantic struc- | 
tures, which, however they may differ among themselves, differ | 


still more widely from classical or modern architecture, and, so far 
as we can form a judgment from architecture, erected by peoples 
who had little in common with the sentiments or opinions of 
Greek,Roman, or CMristian European. The law of the world is 
said to be progress; and, no doubt, in one very important 
particular—the condition of woman, and of the masses of men— 
the world has very greatly advanced. In some other things it 
seems to have adh still or retrograded. In the power of con- 
structing public works the ante-historic age was ahead of this 
boasted time. The Etruscan sewer of Rome, the wonderful ca- 
nals of Mesopotamia, = exist to astonish if not to shame the 
nineteenth century. The pyramids, the temples, the palaces of 
Egypt and other countries, may be sneered at as useless, but they 
were deemed proper by the opinion of the country ; and being held 
so, they were done out of hand. With all our pretentious wealth 
and discoveries, we cannot even drain London, though declaring it 
to be essential to health and life. The great hydraulic works 
which by means of irrigation rendered the arid plains of Mesopo- 
tamia capable of supporting a dense population, and served at 
the same time as supports to the central commerce of the then 
world, were as useful as the keenest utilitarian could desire, and 
were constructed with a solidity which has defied “ the tempest’s 
breath, the battle’s rage,” and even the slow consuming tooth of 
Time. In Mr. Layard’s opinion, little beyond clearing out their 
bed is requisite to restore their utility to what it was when 
Nineveh and Babylon were the wonders of the world. How the 


traveller, while painting pictures of degradation and desolation, | 


makes the present continually illustrate the history of Assyria and 
the Hebrew writings, a few collected passages will show. 

* The plains between Khan-i-Zad and the Euphrates are covered with a 
perfect network of ancient canals and water-courses ; but ‘a drought is upon 
the waters of Babylon, and they were dried.’ Their lofty embankments, 
stretching on every side in long lines until they are lost in the hazy dis- 
tance, or magnified by the mirage into mountains, still defy the hand of 
time, and scem rather the work of nature than of man. ‘The face of the 
country, too, is dotted with mounds and shapeless heaps, the remains of 
ancient towns and villages. bad ad 

“ The inhabitants did not neglect the advantages bestowed upon them by 
nature. Asystem of navigable canals, that may excite the admiration of even 
the modern engineer, connected together the Euphrates and Tigris, those 
great arteries of her commerce. With askill showing no common knowledge 
of the art of surveying and of the principles of hydraulics, the Babylonians 
took advantage of the different levels in the plains, and of the periodical 
rises in the two rivers, to complete the water-communication between all 

ts of the province, and to fertilize by artificial irrigation an otherwise 
Caonn and unproductive soil. Alexander, after he had transferred the seat 


of his empire to the East, so fully understood the importance of these great | 


works, that he ordered them to be cleansed and repaired, and superintended 
the work in person, steering his boat with his own hand through the chan- 
* . . * . 


els. 

“ To the North of the Dujail we wound through a perfect maze of ancient 
canals now dry. It required the practised eye of the Bedouin to follow the 
sand-covered track. “About eight miles beyond the bridge the embankments 
suddenly ceased. A high rampart of earth then stretched as far as the eye 
could see, to the right and to the left. At certain distances were mounds, 
forming square enclosures, like ruined out-works. A few hundred yards in 
advance was a second rampart, much lower and narrower than the first. 
We had reached what some believe to be the famous Median wall, one of the 
many wonders of Babylonia, built by the Babylonians from river to river 
across Mesopotamia, to guard their wealthy city and thickly-peopled pro- 
vinces — invasion from the North. Captain Jones, however, who has 
examined these remains with more care and for a greater distance than any 
other traveller, or than I could do during a hasty journey, is of opinion that 
they are not those of a wall of defence but merely of an embankment, stretch- 
ing for miles inland, and originally raised to protect the lower country from 
inundations and to regulate its irrigation. I confess, that my own impres- 
sion, even after this explanation, was in favour of the rampart. At any 
rate, if this be not the Median wall, no traces of which have been as yet 
found in any other part of Mesopotamia, it appeared to me to be a regular 
line of fortification.” 

In addition to the discoveries immediately connected with 
Nineveh, and the excursions which directly illustrate those dis- 
coveries, Mr. Layard’s volume has other sections which fall under 
the head of modern travels. There is a narrative of his journey 
from Constantinople to his head-quarters at Mosul, including a 
eall upon his old friends the Yezidis or Devil-worshipers. During 
the sickly season, he travelled Northward from Mosul, for change 
of air, and visited Lake Van. On another occasion he made an 
excursion with Arabs to visit an Arab tribe on the banks of the 
Khabour, in a direction West from Mosul. The whole of these 
contain pictures of the life and character of Turks, Kurds, Yezidis, 
Armenians, and other races, with frequent allusions to the present 
state of the Ottoman empire. The most attractive part is the 
description of the Arabs. Those sons of the desert are brought 
before the reader with equal novelty and truth. They are no 
longer the dirty Bedouin of the modern tourist to Egypt and 
Jerusalem, who pictures them as he and such as he have made them, 
dirty, avaricious, and exacting; nor do they resemble the tyrant 
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fancied the countrymen of Mahomet. The real Arab of the desert 
is poor, and very much of a riever; but simple, hospitable, trye 
and imaginative, delighting in poetry and flowers, and when 
trusted honest to a remarkable degree. Every passage relating to 
these remarkable people is full of interest and character. From 
these very attractive sketches of a people whose recorded manners 
are the oldest in the world, we take one which in its way has also 
a bearing upon antiquity, if Homer was an Asiatic. 

“ Amongst the Bedouins who watched our camels was one Saoud, a poet of 
renown amongst the tribes...With the exception of a few ballads that he 
| had formerly composed in honour of Sofuk, and other celebrated Shammar 
Sheikhs, he chiefly recited extemporary stanzas on | pape events, or on per. 
sons who were present. Ie would sit in my tent of an evening, and sing his 
| verses, in a wild though plaintive strain, to the great delight of the assem. 
| bled guests, and particularly of Mijwell, who, likea true Bedouin, was easily 
affected by poetry, especially with such as might touch his own passion for 
the unknown lady. He would sway his body to and fro, keeping time with 
the measure, sobbing aloud as the poet sang the death of his companions jn 
war, breaking out into loud laughter when the burden of the ditty was a satire 
upon his friends, making extraordinary noises and grimaces to show his fee]. 
ings, more like a drunken man than a sober Bedouin. But when the bard 
improvised an amatory ditty, the young chief's excitement was almost be. 
yond control. The other Bedouins were scarcely less moved by these rude 
measures, which have the same kind cf effect on the wild tribes of the Per. 
sian mountains. Such verses, chanted by their self-taught poets, or by the 
girls of their encampment, will drive warriors to the combat, fearless of 
death, or prove an ample reward on their return from the dangers of the 
ghazou or the fight. The excitement they produce exceeds that of the grape, 
He who would understand the influence of the Homeric ballads in the heroic 
ages should witness the effect which similar compositions have upon the wild 
nomades of the East. Amongst the Kurds and Lours I have not met with bards 
who chanted extemporary verses. Episodes from the great historical epics 
of Persia, and odes from their favourite poets, are recited during war or in 
the tents of their chiefs. But the art of improvising seems innate in the 
Bedouin. Although his metre and mode of recitation are rude to European 
ears, his rich and sonorous language lends itself to this species of poetry, 
whilst his exuberant imagination furnishes him with endless beautiful and 
appropriate allegories. The wars between the tribes, the ghazou, and their 
struggles with the Turks, are inexhaustible themes for verse, and in an Arab 
tent there is little else to afford excitement or amusement. The Bedouing 
have no books; even a Koran is seldom seen amongst them: it is equally 
rare to find a wandering Arab who can read. They have no written litera- 
ture, and their traditional history consists of little more than the tales of a 
few story-tellers who wander from encampment to encampment, and earn 
their bread by chanting verses to the monotonous tones of a one-stringed 
fiddle made of a gourd covered with sheep-skin.” 

An Arab is nothing without his steed, and some space is devoted 
| to the subject of Arabian horses; the breed of which is said to be 
declining, owing in some measure to the trade that has sprung u 

| with India, and Europeans not being so particular about bl 
The following particulars will have interest for those who are in- 
terested in horses. 
; _ * The agents of Abbas Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, sent into all parts of 
the Desert to purchase the best horses, have especially sought for mares of 
this breed. The prices given for them would appear enormous even to the 
English reader. A Sheikh of the great tribe of the Al Dhofyr was offered and 
refused for a mare no less than 12007. ; the negotiations being carried on 
through Faras, Sheikh of the Montefik, who received handsome presents for 
the trouble he had taken in the matter. As much as a thousand pounds is 
said to have been given to Sheikhs of the Aneyza for well-known mares. So 
| that, had the Pasha’s challenge been accepted, the best blood in Arabia 
| would have been matched against the English racer. During my residence 
| in the Desert I saw several horses which were purchased for the Viceroy. 
| To understand how a man, who has perhaps not even bread to feed 
| himself and his children, can withstand the temptation of such large sums, 
it must be remembered that, besides the affection proverbially felt by the 
Bedouin for his mare, which might perhaps not be preof against such a test, 
he is entirely dependent upon her for his happiness, his glory, and indeed 
his very existence. An Arab, possessing a horse unrivalled in speed and en- 
durance—and it would only be for such that prices like those I have men- 
tioned would be offered—is entirely his own master, and can defy the world. 
Once on its back, no one can catch him. He may rob, plunder, fight, an 
go to and fro as he lists. He believes in the word of his Prophet, ‘ that 
noble and fierce breeds of horses are true riches.’ Without his mare, money 
would be of no value to him: it would either become the prey of some one 
more powerful and better mounted than himself, would be spent in festivi- 
ties, or be distributed amongst his kinsmen. He could only keep his gold 
by burying it in some secret place ; and of what uso would it then be to one 
who is never two days in the same spot, and who wanders over a space of 
three or four hundred miles in the course of a few months ? * = 

** The Arab horse is more remarkable for its exquisite symmetry and beauti- 
ful proportions, united with wonderful powers of endurance, than for extra- 
ordinary speed. I doubt whether any Arab of the best blood has ever been 
brought to England. The difficulty of obtaining them is so great that they 
are scarcely ever seen beyond the limits of the Desert. 

“‘ Their colour is generally white, light or dark grey, light chestnut, and 
bay, with white or black feet. Black is exceedingly rare, and I never re- 
member to have seen dun, sorrel, or dapple. I refer, of course, to the true- 
bred Arab, and not to the Turcoman or to Kurdish and ‘Turkish races, whic 
are a cross between the Arab and Persian. 2 m 

“Their average height is from 14 hands to 143, rarely reaching 19; I 
have only seen one mare that exceeded it. Notwithstanding the smallness 
of their stature, they often possess great strength and courage. I was cre~ 
dibly informed that a celebrated mare of the Manckia breed, now dead, car- 
ried two men in chain-armour beyond the reach of their Aneyza pursuers. 
But their most remarkable and valuable quality is the power of performing 
long and arduous marches upon the smallest possible allowance of food an 
water. It is only the mare of the wealthy Bedouin that gets even a regular 
feed of about twelve handfuls of barley, or of rice in the husk, onee I 
twenty-four hours. During the spring alone, when the pastures are green, 
the horses of the Arabs are sleck and beautiful in appearance. At other 
times they eat nothing but the withered herbs and scanty hay gathered from 
the parched soil, and are lean and unsightly. They are never placed under 
cover during the intense heat of an Arabian summer, nor protected from the 
biting cold of the Desert winds during winter. The saddle is rarely — 
from their backs, nor are they ever cleaned or groomed. Thus apparently 
neglected, they are but skin and bone; and the townsman marvels at oe 
an animal which he would scarcely take the trouble to ride home — 
almost beyond price. Although docile as a lamb, and requiring no — 
guide than the falter, when the Arab mare hears the war-cry of the <<" ’ 
and sees the quivering spear of her rider, her eyes glitter with fire, her 
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blood-red nostrils open wide, her neck is nobly arched, and her tail and 
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raised and spread out to the wind. The Bedouin proverb says, 


mane h-bred mare when at full speed should hide her rider between her | 


that a big ae 
neck and her tat. : ‘deol oe 
Although treating of so many important subjects, and possessing 
uch curious and interesting matter, Nineveh and Babylon is 
ae the whole somewhat heavy, owing to want of art in the 
= vement and to want of care in the writing. The narrative is 
dal and too broken up. The preliminary journey, though 
ps pene 8 for a common book of travels, has an exhaustive effect 
poorly the reader before he reaches the beginning, as it were. As 
r wnovelly and wonder of the discovery of the buried palaces 
2 : ed with the accounts in Nineveh and its Remains, the particu- 
0 of exhumation are pursued too far and too much in chrono- | 
losical order for a popular work: the public requires striking fea- 
re and general results, not the details of a surveyor’s measuring- 
book. The chronological order involves a further drawback—that 
the subject is too often interrupted. When Mr. layard makes a 
trip, the reader is carried from the ruins with the effect of inter- 
ruption rather than contrast. — Hfaste or preoccupation has over- 
loaded the composition with trifling particulars or descriptions. 
But if the author has not succeeded in presenting his work to 
the best advantage, the publisher has done his part to perfection. 
Maps and plates are numerous ; the page is studded with wood- 
cut illustrations, spirited representations of living men, scenes, and 
monuments, or accurate fac-similes of lesser “ antiques,” capitally 
engraved, and throwing a light upon the archeology which words 
could never convey. 


MIALL’S BASES OF BELIEF.* 
ARROGANCE, acrimony, and unfairness, have so frequently been the 
characteristic marks of controversial works in defence of Christian- | 
ity, that the entire absence of these qualities from a work of this 
description deserves to be noted, and placed almost at the head and 
front of the judgment passed upon it. Mr. Miall has succeeded in | 
making a manful and earnest stand against the scepticism of the 
age in regard to Christianity, without once throughout his volume 
displaying a temper opposed to the spirit of the religion he advo- 
cates—without once imputing to those who do not agree with his 
arguments, or his conclusions, defective practical morality as the 
ground of their intellectual difference—without once even hinting 
that they are guilty of conscious sophisms, of juggling and palter- 
ing with the dictates of their consciences, or of stifling the instine- 
tive yearnings of their hearts. No one can peruse the Bases of Be- 
lief without the conviction that the author is a person of calm tem- 
per, of just and cultivated inteliect, who allows no heat of personal | 
yanity, no desire of personal victory, to mingle with and mar the 
demonstrative force of his arguments, the contagious influence of 
his own individual belief of the conclusions to which he strives to 
bring his readers. One would be perfectly secure, on the evidence | 
of this book, in holding a téte-a-téte argument with Mr. Miall, | 
that he would neither shake his fist in one’s face, nor scowl upon | 
one with threatening brow and flashing eye, nor, like too many of | 
his brethren, hint that there was a cause in some immoral indulgence | 
repugnant to Christianity, for the resolute pertinacity with which 
his arguments were combated, and the hardihood which was con- | 
tented to remain in suspense and uncertainty on questions of im- | 
mense importance and unequalled interest. 

This intellectual and gentlemanly tone is the most striking cha- 
racteristic of the book, and wins for it an acceptance which the 
familiarity of its statements and its excessive diffuseness of style 
would scarcely have obtained without such a recommendation. 
The object of the book is mainly to expand and enforce that famous 
series of assumptions by which Paley seeks to clear the way for 
the direct demonstration of the truth of the Christian history, and 
to show that the a priori probability of miracles is just in propor- 
tion to the a priori probability of such a revelation of God's will, 
nature, and purpose, as is given in Christianity, supposing it to be 
true. If, says Paley, the world we live in had a creator—if it ap- 
pear that the Deity, when he formed it, consulted for the happi- 
ness of his sensitive creation—if a part of that creation have 
received faculties from their maker by which they are enabled to 
render a voluntary obedience to his will, and if they are designed 
for a second state of existence in which their situation will be re- 
gulated by their behaviour in the first—if, moreover, by the im- 
perfection of their faculties, or some other cause, they have he- 
come unable to determine the will, the nature, and the purposes of 

od, and cannot without the aid of a revelation attain to this ne- 
cessary knowledge—then, says Paley, is it improbable that under 
such circumstances a revelation should be made ? and ean we con- 
ceive a revelation made or attested except by miracles? 

This is, briefly, the philosophical foundation upon which Paley 
has based the direct evidences of the Christian history ; and ex- | 
perience has amply confirmed the wisdom of his method, for every 
shaft from the critical armoury levelled against historical Christi- 
anity for the last fifty years is inevitably turned and blunted by 
one who can hold up before his historical faith this shield of funda- 
mental beliefs : lower this shield, and the storm of criticism finds 
fatal entrance, and leaves searce a recognizable vestige of fact in 
all the Gospel history and the series of Apostolic writings. None 
will be found to receive the general results of Straussian or any 
other yet discovered method of destructive criticism upon the 
facts of Christianity, but those who are consciously or uncon- 
sciously Anti-Supernaturalists. And these may be divided into 
the class which, devoted to physical researches, and accustomed | 


* Bases of Belief: an Examination of Christianity as a Divine Revelation, by the 
Light of recognized Facts and Principles, In four Parts. By Edward Miall, M.P. 
ublished by Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


therefore to the direct evidence of their senses, or to the equally 
convincing proof derived from generalizations of such direct evi- 


| denee, habituate themselves to deny or at least undervalue 


all perception that is not resolvable into one or other of these 
sources of positive science ; and into the more numerous class 
which finds in action either of pleasure or business objects sufficient 
to fill up their time, to engage their sympathies, and to absorb 
their hopes. It is useless to present to either of these classes 
the direct evidences of historical Christianity without a pre- 
liminary preparation, mainly directed—in the first, to showi 
that much of the knowledge by which we do actually live an 
guide ourselves is not and cannot be obtained but by as- 
sumptions quite as much beyond the limits of inductive logic 
as the assumptions implied in a recognition of the historical 
evidence of Christianity—and in the second, by displaying the pro- 
vision made by Christianity for wants of our nature which the ac- 
tion of a busy world tends to deaden, but which will in the end as- 
sert their importance by revulsions of personal unhappiness, by the 
sense of unfulfilled destiny, and often by frightful social disorgani- 
zation. The objectin the former case is to show an intellectual in- 
consistency between the concessions which the positive philosophers 
make to a higher than physical order of the universe in their daily 
acts and daily speech, and their refusal to admit ordinary historical 
evidence of the series of facts which gentre round the life and 
‘ee of Jesus, because those facts would bear witness to this 
nigher order. In the latter case, the appeal is more directed to the 


| heart—more intended to awaken a sense of a higher nature in man 


than is to be satisfied without a belief in the personal care and love 
of a superintending Deity, without a close and loving communion 
with the Father of Spirits. We may say that in the one case the 
intellect has to be shown that its own processes involve a recog- 
nition of all that is asked as the essential condition of the credibi- 
lity of Christianity; in the other, that the sensuous emotional na- 
ture has to be startled from the complacency with which it rests 
upon the passing objects supplied by the material universe and the 
temporary interests of earthly life. To show by analysis of the 
human mind, by an investigation into the ordinary processes of 
belief, that Christianity makes no abnormal demand upon the in- 
tellect, but simply requires the honest exercise of its healthy 
functions—that faith, in a word, is the highest science—is an 
achievement of philosophy often attempted, often partially 
successful, but yet remains to be perfected by one who to 
an absolute and implicit belief shall unite a profound and 
sympathetic knowledge of the causes of unbelief in others. 
It is undeniably the portion of Christian apologetic which de- 
mands the rarest combination of powers, and is as yet most de- 
fective. Plato, Coleridge, and Kant, would not be more serviceable 
appliances towards the solution of this grand problem than Locke, 
Condillac, Mill, and Comte. To this sort of work Mr. Miall has no 
pretensions. It is rather to the other division of the subject that 
he addresses himself; though in passing he states well enough the 
current answer to Hume’s objection to miracles as being a contra- 
diction of experience—that they are only so on the assumption 


| that they are themselves to be excluded with a crowd of other hu- 


man beliefs from the experience appealed to. But his object is 
mainly to impress his readers with the feeling that man needed 
Christianity ; that a revelation of God in the person of a man, en- 
tering into the relations of life, and subject to all its trials and 
temptations, was necessary to enable man to realize the love and 
righteousness of God, and so to maintain that spiritual communion 
with God which chiefly purifies and elevates his nature, and in- 
sures his highest happiness. And it is to the prominence which 
Mr. Miall has given to this special characteristic of the Christian 
revelation that his book will owe its usefulness and popularity. 
Paley talks of the necessity of the knowledge of a future 
state dependent upon man’s behaviour in this life, and rests 
the probability of revelation mainly upon this; appealing, in 
accordance with his whole Fees to what has been since 
called enlightened selfishness—urging men to believe because 
they cannot be safe without such a revelation. The distine- 
tion is perhaps more verbal than real, more in the tone and 
manner than in the matter of the plea. But it is in accordance 
with the current of speculative philosopky in our times that Mr. 
Miall should deviate so far from Paley’s sketch as to make the 
awakening of man’s spirit, and the tee HA of God as a person 
to be loved and communed with, the great aim of Christianity— 
not the mere infusion into our earthly life of such influence as 
comes from believing that a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments awaits us, dependent upon our conduct here. This differ- 


|} ence of our ideas from those to which Paley gave the principal 


importance has certainly the effect of investing religion with a 
purer and more elevated aspect; and this effect comes out with 
unmistakeable power in Mr. Miall’s book. We are nowhere 
tempted to exclaim, as we constantly are when reading Paley, 
that it is all a matter of bargain, and if we choose to take the 
consequences of disbelief, or to lead criminal lives, we may be fools, 
but not anything worse—for moral sentiment is cut out from his 
scheme. 

If Mr. Miall had confined himself more to what is really the 
only part of his book which has any freshness—the stress which 
he lays upon the revelation of God in Christ, as of a man to men, 
and the fitness of this to the wants of our nature as known by 
analysis, personal experience, and the testimony of history—he 
would have written a far more interesting and useful treatise. As 
it is, his style is so diffuse, that when employed on worn topics it 
becomes wearisome ; and but for the candour and good temper of 
his book, we could hardly have got through it. 
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SMITH’S POEMS.* 

ALEXANDER SuirH’s volume contains a poem in dialogue, which he 
entitles “ A Life-Drama,” some short miscellaneous poems, and a 
few sonnets. Most if not all of the volume has appeared within 
the last twelvemonth in the pages of a literary London journal, 
but it will probably be new to the general public. Those among 
this miscellaneous body who watch with interest the dawning of 
genius, and are able to discern in the luxuriant blossoms of the 
spring the golden promise of the autumn, will detect in Alexander 

ith, young and undeveloped as he unquestionably is, the marks 
of a true poet. His senses receive from outward objects impres- 
sions finer and keener than those of ordinary men, and these im- 
pressions set him singing with enjoyment, and are reproduced in 

rases and lines of singular beauty, melody, and power. Nothing 
is harder to predict than the course of genius, subject as it is to 
the accidents of fortune, physical organization, and social in- 
tercourse; but, so far as comparison can guide us, it is to the 
earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone that we can look for a 
counterpart in richness of fancy and force of expression to the 
Life-Drama; unless we appeal to a printed but unpublished juye- 
nile work of Tennyson, entitled “The Lover's Bay,”—far superior, 
in our opinion, to anything that actually appeared in his first 
volume, though even in that the “ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights” allayed somewhat old “crusty Christopher's” storm of 
ridicule. 

Alexander Smith has this advantage over both Keats and Shel- 
ley, that he never runs into absolute nonsense. On the other 
hand, he is more of a sensational poet than either of them. His 
sensations are so keen, so thrilling, that they seem to overpower 
his perceptions. He feels that something intensely beautiful is be- 
fore him, but he is so drunk with the beauty that he can convey 
no clear impression of its details to another, only that he is de- 
lirions with enjoyment ; and his descriptions, instead of impressing 








their object on the reader’s imagination, expand into circling 
waves of simile, flashing and radiant with rapturous sensation. 
Nor are the objects with which he is familiar very numerous or 
various. In nature, the sea and sky in their broadest and most 
obvious appearances are his stock in trade for simile and descrip- 
tion, especially the starry heavens on a cloudless night. Vast- 
ness, freedom of movement, and purity, strike most the man who 
is habitually confined and choked in cities; and the stars will 
on clear nights shine down even on such a hive as Glasgow, and 
inspire thoughts and sensations for which the poet is grateful. 
Still, the repetition of these things fatigues, and we expect from 
the poet a more novel and subtile interpretation of the nature 
whose priest he aspires to be. Let Alexander Smith take counsel 
of the PreRaphaelites, who by a simple exercise of their own senses 
have given a new interest to the commonest scenes, and have 
taught us that Nature is not yet exhansted by the Academy, 
royal or otherwise. But the absence from the Life-Drama of any 
sense of the human beings among whom life is passed, of any de- 
light in any human relation except that between young men and 
beautiful women, is a more serious blot; and one that in an older 
man would in itself be a bar to his noble ambition of setting the 
age to music. That man has no sound and healthy heart to whom 
only one phase of human life has charms, and who when that is over 
can find nothing in the world worth aco gre caring for: and this 





tendency of our new poet will require to be overcome by thought, 
self-control, and experience, before he can write poems that any | 
but mere boys will read with unmixed satisfaction. If he would | 
instruct the world, he must be wise and loving himself, and must | 
learn that itis not the young and the lovely alone that are capable | 
of poetic interest. We should imagine that Keats and Shelley, and | 
poets of that class, have been too exclusively his favourites, and | 
should recommend him to study rather the more practical and 
manly English poets. He is evidently an admirer of Tennyson, 
and has caught some of his beauties and mannerisms: he should | 
take a long deep draught of the older poets, especially the drama- | 
tists of Elizabeth and the Stuart period, nor would the sense and 
terseness of Pope and Dryden be a bad study ; and, like all poets, 
he should read the best prose writers, and learn himself to write 
terse and idiomatic prose. He has quite sensibility enough, quite 
enough impressibility to beauty, is rather too sensuous, sometimes 
not ‘quite reticent enough in the matter of sensations: let him 
think more, learn more facts, care more about what objects are in 
themselves and less about the amount of pleasure they are capable 
of giving him, and we venture to hope that he may be among 
England’s great names. 

The title of “ Life-Drama” is quite misplaced. The poem is 
a collection of passages purely lyrical for the most part, though in 
the form of dialogue. It is studded with fine lines, but it is difli- 
cult to find striking passages of any length. Our selection is rather 
at random, as one might gather a handful of pearls from a heap. 

“ The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 

edges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 

Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And, in the fulness of bis marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then, proud, runs up to kiss her. All is fair— 
All glad, from grass to sun! Yet more I love 
Than this, the shrinking day, that sometimes comes 
In Winter's front, so fair ’mong its dark peers, 
It seems a straggler from the files of June, 
Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 
And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 
Finding its old companions gone away, 





* Poems. By Alexander Smith. Published by Bogue. 


It joined November's troop, then marching past; 
And so the frail thing comes, and greets the world 
With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 
And all the while it holds within its hand 

A few half-withered flowers. I love and pity it!” 





“(My heart is beating with all things that are, 
fy blood is wild unrest ; 
With what a passion pants yon eager star 
Upon the water's breast! 
Clasped in the air’s soft arms the world doth sleep, 
Asleep its moving seas, its humming lands ; 
With what an hungry lip the occan deep 
Lappeth for ever the white-breasted sands! 
What love is in the mcon’s eternal eyes, 
Leaning unto the earth from out the midnight skies! 
Thy large dark eyes are wide upon my brow, 
Filled with as tender light 
As yon low moon doth fill the heavens now, 
This mellow autumn night! 
On the late flowers I linger at thy feet. 
I tremble when I touch thy garment’s rim, 
I clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat— 
O kiss me into fuintuess sweet and dim! 
Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
Full-juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s reach. 
Thy hair is loosened by that kiss you gave, 
It floods my shoulders o'er ; 
Another yet! Oh, as a weary wave 
Subsides upon the shore, 
My hungry being with its hopes, its fears, 
y heart like moon-charmed waters, all unrest, 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 
Doth faint upon thy breast! 
I feel thy clasping arms, my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears. One kiss! Sweet, sweet, another yet!" 

The next quotation is a proof that Alexander Smith has dra- 
matic power in the germ. ‘he corclusion affects one with some- 
thing of the terrible beauty for which Ford is famous. 

* Between him and the lady of his love 
There stood a wrinkled worldling ripe for hell. 
When with his golden hand he plucked that flower, 
And would have smelt it, lo! it paled and shrank, 
And withered in his grasp. And when she died 
The rivers of his heart ran all to waste ; 
They found no ocean, dry sands sucked them up. 
Lady, he was a fool !—a pitiful fool. 
She said she loved him, would be dead in spring— 
She asked him but to stand beside her grave— 
She said she would be daisies—and she thought 
*Twould give her joy to feel that he was near. 
She died like music; and, would you believe ’t, 
He kept her foolish words within his heart 
As ceremonious as a chapel keeps 
A relic of a saint. And in the spring 
The doting idiot went! 
VIOLET. 
What found he there > 
WALTER. 
Laugh till your sides ache! Oh, he went, poor fool! 
But he found nothing save red trampled clay, 
And a dull sobbing rain. Do you not laugh? 
Amid the comfortless rain he stood and wept, 
Bare-headed in the mocking pelting rain. 
He might have known 't was ever so on earth.” 

The remorse of Walter, the hero, is painted with genuine if 
somewhat overstrained pathos. The phraseology is strong, and 
less encumbered with simile than in most parts of the poem. In 
fact, fine promise of a true dramatic excellence is indicated in the 
scene from which the following extract is taken, as well as in the 
passage quoted above. 

“* Good men have said 
That sometimes God leaves sinners to their sin,— 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed ; 
My worst part is insurgent, and my will 
Is. weak and powerless as a trembling king 
When millions rise up hungry. Wo is me! 
My soul breeds sins as a dead body worms! 
They swarm and feed upon me. Hear me, God! 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way : 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had bloom ; 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair : 
She sang me into anbes. I awoke— 
It was a putrid corse that clung to me, 
That clings to me like memory to the damned, 
That rots into my being. Father! God! 
I cannot shake it off! it clings, it clings !— 
I soon will grow as corrupt as itself. 
God sends me back my prayers, as a father 
Returns unoped the letters of a son 
Who has dishonoured him. 

Have mercy, Fiend! 

Thou Devil, thou wilt drag me down to hell! 
Oh, if she had proclivity to sin 
Who did appear so beautuous and so pure, 
Nature may leer behind a gracious mask. 
And God himself may be I'm giddy, blind ; 
The world reels from beneath me. 


[4 pruse. 





[Catches hold of the parapet. 


(An Outcast approaches.) Wilt pray for me? 
GIRL (shuddering.) 
*Tis a dreadful thing to pray. 
WALTER. 
Why is it so? 
Hast thou, like me, a spot upon thy soul, 
That neither tears can cleanse, nor fires eterne ? 
GIRL. 
But few request #y prayers. 
WALTER. 
I request them. 
For ne'er did a dishevelled woman cling 
So earnest-pale to a stern conqueror’s knees, 
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Pleading for a dear life, as did my prayer — 
Cling to the knees of God. He shook it off, 
And went upon His way. Wilt pray for me? 
GIRL. 
Sin crusts me o’er as limpets crust the rocks, 
I would be thrust from every human door; 
I dare not knock at Ieaven’s. 
WALTER. 
Poor homeless one ! 
There is a door stands wide for thee and me— 
The door of hell. Methinks we are well met. 
I saw a little girl three years ago, 
With eves of azure and with cheeks of red, 
A crowd of sunbeams hanging down her face ; 
Sweet laughter round her; dancing like a breeze. 
I'd rather lair me with a fiend in fire 
Than look on such a face as hers tonight. 
But I can look on thee, and such as thee! 
I'll call thee ‘Sister’; do thou call me ‘ Brother,’ 
A thousand years hence, when we both are damned, 
We'll sit like ghosts upon the wailing shore, 
And read our lives by the red light of hell. 
Will we not, Sister ? 
GIRL. 
O thou strange wild man, 
Let me alone: what would you seck with me >? 
WALIER. 
Your ear, my Sister. I have that within 
Which urges me to utterance. I could accost 
A pensive angel, singing to himself 
Upon a hill in heaven, and leave his mind 
As dark and turbid as a trampled pool, 
To purify at leisure. I have none 
To listen to me, save a sinful woman 
Upon a midnight bridge.—She was so fair, 
God's eye could rest with pleasure on her face. 
Oh God, she was so happy! Her short life 
As full of music as the crowded June 
Of an unfallen orb. What is it now > 
She gave me her young heart, full, full of love : 
My return—was to break it. Worse, far worse ; 
I crept into the chambers of her sou), 
Like a foul toad, polluting as I went. 
GIL, 
I pity her—not you. Man trusts in God ; 
He is eternal. Woman trusts in man ; 
And he is shifting sand. 
WALTER. 
Poor child, poor child! 
We sat in dreadful silence with our sin, 
Looking each other wildly in the eyes : 
Methought I heard the gates of heaven close ; 
She flung herself against me, burst in tears, 
As a wave bursts in spray. She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. She clung to me 
With piteous arms, and shook me with her sobs ; 
For she had lost her world, her heaven, her God, 
And now had nought but me and her great wrong. 
She did not kill me with a single word, 
But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face— 
Had hell gaped at my fect I would have leapt 
Into its burning throat, from that pale look. 
Still it pursues me like a haunting fiend : 
It drives me out to the black moors at night, 
Where I am smitten by the hissing rain ; 
And ruffian winds, dislodging from their troops, 
Hustle me shricking, then with sudden turn 
Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God! 
It comes—that face again, that white, white face, 
Set in a night of hair; reproachful eyes, 
That make me mad. Oh, save me from those eyes! 
They will torment me even inthe grave, 
And burn on me in Tophet. 


GIRL. 
Where are you going ? 
WALTER. 








My heart's on fire by hell, and on I drive 

To outer blackness, like a blazing ship. 
These extracts will induce every lover of poetry to read the | 
volume for himself ; and we do not think that after such read- | 
ing any one will be disposed to doubt that Alexander Smith | 
promises to be a greater poct than any emergent genius of the last | 
few years. 


[We rushes away.” | 


THE LONGWOODS.* 

Tue freshness in this fiction is that of an antediluvian age. The 
reader is carried to a period which, though much less than a cen- 
tury ago, is as old to many of this generation as the Elizabethan 
or feudal times. The nabob, with his ostentatious profusion and 
his somewhat vulgar liberality—a formality of manners which | 
rendered elderly ladies as stiff as the high-backed chairs they had | 
been trained to sit in—a general difference in manners, certainly 
more reverence for age and priority of birth, with perhaps more 
domestic affection or more of b/vod regard—are brought before the 
reader in The Longwoods. To these may be added some other ele- 
ments, equally true though still stranger. In those days, Indian, 
Colonial, military, or official careers, were not so numerous as they 
are now. The remnant of feudal and even classical prejudice almost 
barred agentleman’s sons of ancient territorial family from trade, 
or even from law and physic; so that when extravagance or any 
other cause brought misfortune on a house, it had not so many 
chances of extrication. The obstacles to locomotion, and manners 
more insuperable than material ubstacles, compelled it to linger on 
in its native place. London was often unvisited by the families of 
provincial gentlemen, when to move a household to town was 

* The Longwoods of the Grange. By the Author of “ Adelaide Lindsay.” In 
tice volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett. : 





almost as great a feat as antipodwan emigration now. The standard 
of education and refinement was much lower, opinion laxer; and a 
young man, pi na | without a career, might fall into low com- 
pany and be guilty of follies without making a worse man, which 
if perpetrated now might argue baseness. 

Of this state of society the writer before us appears to havea 
considerable knowledge, whether from life or tradition; and she has 
embodied it with a degree of truth. With the peculiar manners of 
a former time she has unluckily caught its style of composition. 
She describes too much for the sake of description, and introduces 
scenes and characters rather to exhibit traits of the persons than 
to advance the action; while she renders things that were not im- 
probable in themselves rather unlikely by the mode of presenting 
them. Hence there is a good deal of slowness in the fiction, with 
something extravagant. 

The Longwoods is intended to point the moral of indecision. 
An ancestor has embarrassed the property ; the father of the actors 
in the novel is high-spirited and scrupulously honest; he sells a 
large portion of the estate to Sir Joseph Mortlake, a nabob; re- 
tires with his family to a farm, and dies, His son, upon whom 
devolves the care of the family, is unfit for the charge, from a 
habit of procrastination. He neglects to apply for a commission 
for his younger brother, till the opportunity passes; Herbert 
Longwood becomes a soured and disap ointed youth, associates 
with poachers, is accused of murder, and is only extricated by the 
sacrifice of Edith Longwood to young Mortlake, her affianced lover 
being absent and supposed dead. However, young Mortlake is 
shot by a countryman whose daughter he has seduced; and all 
runs pretty smoothly at the end. 

In the management of the story there is some inconsistency ; 
arising from the present ideas of the writer being mingled with 
those of the age depicted, as well as from the matter being handled 
too much after the conventional style of novel-writing. Perhaps 
the great deficiency is the lack of story enough, and the exces- 
sive weakness of Philip Longwood. His indecision is too palpably 
obtruded ; too evidently intended to point a moral, which from its 
extremeness it fails in pointing. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
Thomas a Becket, and other Poems. By Patrick Scott. 
Tamerton Church- Tower, and other Poems, By Coventry Patmore. 
An Englishwoman's Experience in America, hy Marianne Finch. 
The Longwoods of the Grange. By the Author of “ Adelaide Lindsay.” 
In three volumes, 








An Abridged Statistical History of Scotland, illustrative of its Phy- 
sical, Industrial, Moral, and Social Aspects, and Civil and Religious 
Institutions; from the most Authentic Sources, arranged Purochiully ; 
with Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive Notices. By James 
Hooper Dawson, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

[The great Statistical History of Scotland, originally projected by Sir John 
Sinclair, and which was made the basis of a new work a good many 
years ago, was obviously beyond the means or the book-room of most 
people ; while the minuteness was too full unless for special reference, or par- 
ticular parish history, in which points of view the last edition was undoubtedly 
avery remarkable work. Mr. ‘dg however, has furnished every Scotch- 
man, or person desirous of information about Scotland, with a capital substitute 
for that national work, with the further advantage of having the facts as fresh 
as the latest returns can make them. Old Scotland's counties are taken in 
alphabetical order, with the parishes of the counties in alphabetical order 
likewise, and then the reader learns all about their physical features, soil, 
population, productions, property, attendants at church, local rates, and a 
variety of information which we cannot even enumerate. The kingdom at 
large is presented in a general introduction, and copious notes introduce a 
variety of miscellaneous matter that would not well fall in with the plan 
of the text. 

Of course, in a book where nearly everything is resolvable into tabular 
form, a certain degree of dryness is unavoidable. But there is a remarkable 
degree of life in Mr. Dawson's Abridged Statistical History. His parochial 
accounts are varied by biography and history when the parish has the luek 
to be memorable in those lines, and he presses information useful to the 
tourist into the service. He is not perhaps without some of that politico- 
economical hardness which was deemed by sentimental writers to charac- 
terize the Edinburgh school some years since; but he is quick and alive to 
the questions of the day, and to the real interests of the working classes ; and 
he infuses this feeling into his book.] 

The Cabinet Gazetteer : a Popular Exposition of the Countries of the 
World, their Government, Population, Revenues, Commerce, and In- 
dustries; Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral Products; Reli- 
gion, Laws, Manners, and Social State: with brief Notices of their 
llistory and Antiquities. From the latest Authorities. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Cabinet Lawyer.” 4 

[The object of this publication is to furnish the reader with a handy substi- 
tute for the more elaborate gazetteers, or to supply their place altogether to 
some persons. It claims an advantage over the larger books in the lateness 
of its geographical and statistical facts, especially as regards the population 
returns of this country, France, and America. Its great feature is the execu- 
tion, which is remarkably judicious and neat. Appropriately chosen facts 


| give character to a sentence even of a line, and the fuller notices of import- 


tant towns are done with equal skill. The British part, whether home or 
colonial, is executed upon the largest scale. Altogether, it is as useful a book 
of its kind as has been published. ] 

A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin ; presenting the Original Facts and Docu- 
ments upon which the Story is founded ; together with Corroborative 
Statements verifying the truth of the Work. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Author of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

[This volume has originated in the objections that have been made to the 
general accuracy of the pictures of slavery in Uncle Tom's Cabin. To mect 
this objection, Mrs. Beecher Stowe has taken the leading persons of her 
novel seriatim, pretty much in the order of their appearance, Mr. Haley 
the slave-dealer opening the ball; and she maintains the truth of her deli- 
neation by adducing particulars to support the verity of the characters, or of 
the incidents in which they are engaged. ‘This is done in various ways—by 
quotations from books or newspapers, by facts furnished to Mrs. Stowe by 
correspondents, or falling within her own knowledge. 
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This first section, of course, is the most lifelike part ; though it still leaves 
the real objection untouched—that excellence of her slaves and 
the brutality of some of the slave-owners are exceptional cases, Ex- 
amples of brutality or crime may be gleaned every week from our police re- 
ports ; and they are true enough in fact, though a ndvel founded on them 
would furnish a very false pieture of the cruelty, crime, or even the gulli- 
bility of the English people. Two other sections follow the part on the 
verisimilitude of the novel; one of which relates to the slavery-laws of 
America, illustrated by cases. The third section treats of the dead state of 
= opinion in America with respect to slavery, and contaius some miscel- 

neous facts in connexion with the “ peculiar institution.” 

The preface from the English publishers states that the ye in this 
country has been secured to Mrs. Stowe, but that the Hey will “ appear in 
nearly every form and price” at which Uncle Tom’s Cabin was attainable.) | 

The Problem “‘ What is the Church?’’ Solved, 
{Since Father Newman’s celebrated Essay on Development appeared, various 
answers have been given to it, says the author of this volume, ‘ofa de- 
structive or negative character; . . ... but still where is the counter- 
charm >’’—a something, as we understand, which shall furnish a substantial | 
theory, set forth with similar attractions of style. The style of The Problem 
is not amiss; the substantial theory is, that all good men will be saved— 
“The inference which I gather from Scripture is, not only that Christ died 
for all, but that sufficient grace is in fact cnet | upon all who do not wil- 
fully reject it. . . . . Where positive resistance is not offered in the heart of 
the recipient, there universal divine grace works out the effects of His In- 
carnation, whether it be through external ordinances or without them.” | 
(Page 17.) This is intelligible enough: whether the opinion will secure 
much acceptance except with those who already hold it, may be doubted. 
It probably might have been more successfully enforced by greater boldness 
in dealing with ecclesiastical dogmas: the controversial parts against mere 
church-assertion is too timid.] 

Specimen of the Stratford Shakepere. 
{Nominally @ prospectus of a new edition of Shakspere by Mr. Knight, 





which is to contain the text without annotations, but accompanied by va- 
rious readings, with commentaries, a glossary, and an “analytical view” of | 
the plot and characters of each play. In reality, however, it is an attack | 
upon Mr. Collier’s new text founded upon the manuscript emendations of 
the old book which he bought of Mr. Rodd. Mr. Knight handles the new | 
readings with little ceremony ; though perhaps the most reasonable, and the | 
richest, will find their way into his Stratford Shakspere, either as emenda- | 
tions or as matter of annotation, grave or gay.] 

Early Italy. The Empireandthe Papacy. By the Author of a “ Short 

History of Ireland.” 

{An attempt to trace, in a summary manner, the effects upon Italy and Eu- 
rope which followed the downfall of the Roman Empire, the rise of the 
Popedom, and the revival, as some people call it, of the Empire under 
Charlemagne, and the subsequent German Empire. The subject is too vast 
to be successfully treated in so small a space as this volume supplies, even if 
the writer were competent to the task ; which may be doubted} 


Elements of Psychology. PartI. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 

Arnold's School Classics, The Bacche of Euripides, explained by F. G. 
Schéne. Translated from the German, by the Keverend Henry 
Browne, M.A., Canon of Waltham. 

Footsteps to History : being an Epitome of the Histories of England and 
France ; to which are added, slight Sketches of Literature, Arts, and 
Manufactures. By Louisa Anthony. Second edition. 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the Private and Political | 
Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond, Author 
of “* An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Principles of | 
Christianity,” &c. Fifth edition. 

English Grammar and Style. By Richard Hiley, Principal of the Leeds 
Collegiate and Commercial School, &c. Fifth edition. 

Maps. 

The week has been productive in maps, Ancient, Modern, Physical, Scrip- | 
tural, and of the Railways of Great Britain; all, with the exception of | 
the Railways, emanating trom Messrs. Longman. ‘They rest their claims to | 
excel/ence upon the execution and accuracy, none of them possessing any | 
remarkable novelty. 
+ Hughes’s Physical Atlas aims at the same object as the great work of 
Burghaus, suggested by Humboldt—to present to the eye the lead- 
ing features and phenomena of the globe, as well as mere places 
and their relative positions. This idea has been repeated in various 
forms ; but greater clearness is possibly given to the Atlas of Mr. 
Hughes by a greater subdivision of subjects; separate maps, for example, 
being devoted to botany and zoology. Political divisions and staple pro- | 
ductions also form separate features. With the exception of the British 
Isles, the atlas is contined to the great continents, including Australasia. 
The maps are neatly engraved, and accompanied by letterpress. 

M‘Leod’s Atlas ef Scripture Geography is the most extensive of any 
popular work on the subject, and, being founded on the latest surveys and 
travels, is of course the most correct. It is very admirably engraved and | 
coloured ; the physical features, such as mountains, coming out distinctly, 
and the regions being well divided by colour. These maps are also accom- | 
panied by letterpress of an historico-deseriptive kind. 

The junior Ancient and Modern Atlases of Dr. Butler are selected from 
his larger work, “* with a view to supply the junior classes in schools with 
such maps as are most important to beginners, at a price which should be 
within the reach of all.” Although not pretending to the character of a 
gone atlas, the modern contains several of its features in the form of 

irect indications on the map, or marginal notes : so widely, and now-a-days 
60 quickly, does the discovery of a broad principle influence the intelligent 
world. 





Size and a consequent distinctness is the characteristic of Cheffins’s Rail- 
way Map. It is drawn upon a scale of ten miles to an inch, is full 4 feet by 
2 feet in size, and marks the various stages of completion or advancement in 
which the lines may be. The date of the map, however, is 1850 : what de- | 
layed it so long we do not know. 

A School Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. By Edward Hughes, F.R.A.S., &c. 
The Maps compiled and engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.S. 

An Atlas of Scripture Geography ; adapted for the use of Training 
Gollege &e. With Illustrative Letterpress by Walter M‘Leod, 
F.R. &., Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method, 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. The Maps compiled and engraved 
by Edward Weller. 

An Atlas of Modern Geography, for the use of Young Persons and 
Junior Classes in Schools. Selected from Dr. Butler's “ Modern At- 
-~ by the Author’s Son, the Reverend T. Butler, Rector of Langar, 


otts. 
An Atlas of Ancient Geography, for the use of Young Persons and Ju- 
nior Classes in Schools. Selected from Dr. Butler's “‘ Ancient Atlas.” 
Cheffins’s a the Railways in Great Britain. From the Orduance 
Survey. 1850 Edition, 





| above and apart from political considerations, to be associated with some 
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Children’s Books. ‘The Child’s First Letter Book. The Child’s Second sa 
Letter Book; for Teaching Reading and Writing at ence. The Child's co 
First Word Book; for Teaching Spelling, Meanings, Grammar ip 


Reading. The Child's First Reading Book. All by G. J. Rayeie 





[Alphabet books and easy reading books, with unmistakeable explanations m 

how to form letters and how to use the simpler parts of speech; sold at g in 

price suitable for the pockets of the working classes. ] A 

PAMPHLETs. by 

Emigration-Fields Contrasted. The Diggings. Practical Hints on ' A 

Emigration, &c. By Charles Hursthouse junior, Author of “ Bp). of 

gration,” &e. ¥ 

Industrial Instruction in England. Being a Report made to the Belgian : 

Government, by Chevalier de Cocquiel, Doctor of Laws. Translated ' - 

into English, by Peter Berlyn, Author of ‘‘A Popular Narrative of ' s 

the Great Exhibition,” &e. t 
Coalition Cabinets, Past and Present. 

The Condition of Education of Poor Children in English and in Ger. 


man Towns. By Joseph Kay, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

A Survey of the System of National Education in Ireland. By Charles 
Buxton, Esq. 

Cobden and his Pamphlet Considered ; ina Letter to Richard Cobden, 
Esq., M.P. By Alfred B. Richards, Esq. 

Princes against Peoples ; or the Fall of Hungary. By the Reverend } 
Henry Birch. 

The Amendment of the Law. Being a correct reprint of Articles that 
recently appeared in the North British Daily Mail. By a Scotch 
Lawyer. 

Elements of Taxation. By X. + Y., Authors of the Prize Essay on 
Taxation. 

A Third Letter to the Reverend S. R. Maitland, D.D., on the Genuine- 
ness of the Writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. By ¥, J. 
Shepherd, A.M., Rector of Luddesdown, &c. 
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FINE ARTS. 
MR. CURRIE’S LECTURE ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY.* 

We are indebted for this lecture to a requisition made by the Northamp- 
ton Mechanics’ Institute to Mr. Raikes Currie, one of the Members for 
the borough. The lecturer has selected a subject for which he evidently 
came fully prepared. He has looked abroad on matters of art; seen a 
good deal, and thought of what he has seen; and he delivers his views 
with method, frankness, and geniality. For tone and insight, this is a 
more than favourable specimen of Mechanics’ Institute literature. But, 
in addition to these qualities, it possesses the special excellence of being 
peculiarly adapted to its audience and the circumstances of its delivery. 
Mr. Currie has to address a miscellancous assemblage on a subject apart 
from the ordinary range. In doing this, he adopts a conversational style, 
which rises with his theme. He does not “lower himself to his hearers”; 
neither does he dwell upon those technicalities which it requires a decided 
bent towards art to care about, and an advanced acquaintance with its 
monuments to understand. He points out those generally elevating in- 
fluences which, under conditions peculiar to itself, art exercises; the in- 
terest it possesses for inquiring and studious minds; and the culture 
which it ministers. { 
After glancing at his Parliamentary connexion with Northampton, and 
expressing, as having conduced to his selection of the subject, “a desire, 


thoughts calmer, purer, and less exclusive,’’ Mr. Currie proceeds to open 
the question of a National Gallery. 

“You have probably heard that among the projects of our Government is 
one for the removal of our national pictures from their present miserable 
lodgment to one more worthy of them and of us. You will hear this project 
discussed in public and in private ; almost every newspaper will have some- 
thing to say on the subject. The plan proposed will certainly be costly; it 
may prove in some respects hazardous or objectionable. Now, I should like 
to enable you, as Englishmen, to judge yourselves of the fitness of this pro- 
ject. It will not be throwing away our time to take a review of what our 
possessions in this especial department of the fine arts are at present ; what 
they might be and ought to be; to consider their use as a means of delight 
and improvement to the people; their beauty as an adornment of our capi- 
tal city; their value, even in the vulgarest sense of the word, in hard cash, 
as the nation’s property. * 

“The National Gallery is one of the great sights of London. . . . . Now, 
the degree of pleasure it can afford to a visitor depends on his being pre- 
pared to understand its purpose, to appreciate its contents. All guides on 
the spot are in vain, unless the visitor take with him a light within his own 
mind to direct him to some general ideas respecting the value and the beauty 
of that which he contemplates. Of what use would the best library of books 
be to that man who would merely, as he looks round, read their titles or the 
names of the authors on the backs, or admire the gilt binding, while he is 
shut out from the stures of knowledge and delight contained within; or if 
he were permitted to turn over the leaves of some rare treasures of wisdom, 
and wonder at the antiquity of the printing, at the clearness of the type, 
and the whiteness of the paper, while unable to understand the language in 
which they are written? Such a sort of ignorant admiration is, indeed, far 
better than ignorant contempt of what is out of the sphere of our compre- 
hension, but it is still ignorance. Precisely the same is the position of one 
who stands in forlorn wonder in the midst of a gallery of fine pictures, 
which some one has compared to a ‘room hung round with thoughts. 
He sees something which delights his eye; colours, forms, which attract his 
attention; but what are the thoughts? those thoughts which neither reach 
his understanding nor touch his heart, yet, centuries ago, perhaps, awaken- 
ed the feelings and appealed to the convictions of men far more ignorant 
than himself. Now, how is this? He turns over the pages of his cata- 
logue ; it informs him that of the pictures exhibited before him, many have 
cost sums of money that must appear astounding to the uninitiated. .. - - 
A plain man would fain understand what it is he is called upon to prize 80 
highly ; for merely to prize an object because of its cost in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, is but a vulgar kind of appreciation. It may sound definite and 
common- sensible as a calculation; but, after all, it is a very blind, blunder- 
ing way of estimating the productions of mind by their material rather than 
their spiritual value.” 

In introducing a review of our possessions in art—or, in other words, a 
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) summary list of our deficiencies—the lecturer affords plain, sensible data, 


for ascertaining what would be the most appropriate arrangement of the 
Gallery in its present stage. J : 
The following passage brings out clearly and forcibly those facts in 
the early ages of Christian art which fall within the scope of the dis- 
* The National Gallery: a Lecture delivered at the Northampton and Northamp- 
tonshire Mechanics’ Institute, 22d March 1853. 
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course. Mr. Currie dates the revival of art irom Giotto—with some 
injustice, as we think, to his predecessor and master, Cimabue. 

“The first use made of pictures was for the instruction of the people in 
matters of religion. You will remember that the art of printing was not 
invented for nearly fifteen hundred years after the coming of our Saviour. 
All the copies of the Scriptures were written out painfully and industriously 
by the hands of men; a complete copy of the Bible then cost half an estate. 
A copy of the four Gospels was gladly purchased by the exchange of a herd 
af cattle or a flock of five hundred sheep. The pictures on the walls of churches 
were the Bibles of the laity, in which they read the wonderful and glorious 
yrays of God to man. The earliest of these church pictures, of which speci- 
mens remain to us, were of a very simple and solemn character, and formed 
a part of the architecture of the building. When one entered in to wor- 





ship, the first object which he beheld directly opposite to him, was perhaps 
the colossal figure of our Saviour, with one hand uplifted and blessing the | 


le, in the other holding the open Gospel, with a text inscribed on the 
_s relating to his character as Messiah and Redeemer, such as, ‘I am the 
light of the world,’ or ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life,” or ‘They who 
have seen me have seen the Father also.’ 

“A century or two later, about the seventh or eighth century, it was per- 
haps the 
a long afterwards tl ; 
on earth, first as an innocent child, then as teacher of men, the ‘ Light of 
the World.’ In later times were added subjects from Holy Writ; the prin- 


cipal events of Hebrew history and from the Gospels being placed round 
the church, and often accompanied by illustrative texts, that those who 


could read might interpret to those who could not. Such were the com- 
mencements of Christian art in the East and in Italy. Now these figures 
and groups being mostly painted aceording to a pattern devised by ecclesias- 
tics—the first painters were peat all of that profession—and imitated 
from generation to generation by the Greek painters, who supplied Western 
Europe with pictures and painters for several ages, the art of painting had 
become by the twelfth century a mere formal conventional manner of repre- 
genting certain sacred themes. The science of perspective was unknown ; 
and all variety, all resemblance to life, to nature, to reality, were as much 
out of the question as in the mandarins fishing in a river a mile off, or the 
little ladies sipping tea in the clouds, on one of the blue china plates we can | 
all remember. As to any impress of the individual mind of the artist, you 
might as well seek it on a Birmingham button. 

“Yet have these ancient Greek religious pictures a singularity and a sig- 
nificance which impart to them, chronologically, a certain value. Every 
national collection of pictures, aiming to give instruction in the progress of 
art, ought to possess a few of them as compatative data: we have not one; 
and when some most curious and valuable specimens were brought to Eng- 
land in the collection of Prince Wallerstein, I rather think that we declined 
the purchase.” 

The enormous gaps as to date, and the absence of some whole schools, | 
point out, as Mr. Currie observes, that we are not in a position to make a 
chronological arrangement of the pictures. This should be, of course, 
only an incentive for so remedying the deficiencies as to make it possible: | 
but, in dealing with the facts as they are, the suggestion here made of an 
arrangement according to subject is certainly entitled to consideration. 
We may remark, that this, judiciously carried out, might to some extent 
be made to include the classification of schools ; just as that—imply- 
ing, as it does in a very great degree, the classification of subjert, date, 
and national character—appears, by virtue of this very comprehensive- 
ness, to be the best and most instructive. For purposes of art it is self- 
evidently supreme. Mr. Currie passes in review the relative advantages 
of thethree methods, and adverts tothe increased interest they all derive 
from the evidence in each picture of the artist’s individual character. We 
would say that this interest, while less instructive for the general visitor, | 
is truly the highest for the student of art ; just as the reader of Demos- 
thenes cares more for the orator and his influence on the Athenians he | 
harangued than for the mob and their reaction upon him. The arrange- 
ment by schools is the one which subserves this interest by far the most 
completely ; and we find here another argument for its advocacy. 

Mr. Currie forms one of the increasing and now considerable number 
who havecome to recognize the intrinsic superiority of the earlier over 
tl dater art in the higher requisites of thought and feeling; and he bears 
Witness to the power which these can exercise not over the select few only. 

“Tt may be said that the most cultivated minds alone are capable 
of understanding the highest subjects—what has been emphatically termed 
‘high art’: yet this let me answer, that I have observed, in watching the 
visitors to our National Gallery, how often the very young and the very un- 
educated show themselves most keenly alive to the manifestation of the 
highest beauty, just as they keenly enjoy one of Shakspere’s plays. In 
both cases, the profound wisdom and the profound skill may be hidden from the 
mexperienced and the uninitiated, but in both cases, what is finest and 
truest and best comes out of the depths of our common nature.” 

The abuses of the present management of the National Gallery are 
touched on in the concluding sentences. Like Mr. Dyce and most other 
persons who think upon the subject, Mr. Currie finds want of responsibility 
& pregnant source of the evil; though he does not bring the question home 
to the “ Trusteeship of noblemen and gentlemen” so closely as Mr. Dyce. 

“When we consider what a National Gallery of Pictures ought to be, and 
might be, we cannot but feel some surprise at the apparent uncertainty and 
confusion, the caprice, the ignorant parsimony and as ignorant profusion, 
which at different times have characterized the Board of Management. What 
shall we think of the extraordinary want of foresight which, in the first instance, 
crowded our very limited treasures of art into precincts too limited to con- 
tain them ; making absolutely no provision either for the extension or 
‘trangement of our collection, which from the first was not only probable 

ut inevitable? For you will observe, that I have made no reference here to | 
those English pictures, between two and three hundred in number, which 
through the generosity of Mr. Vernon and others, form part of our National 

ery. . . . . We have a right also to feel some indignant surprise at the 
strange difference of opinion which has prevailed among the Trustees and 
official managers, at the supineness when a famous gallery was to be disposed 
of, and the inconceivable mistakes in some of the pictures bought. It is not 
generally known with whom rests the responsibility of selecting pictures for 
purchase, and settling the price to be paid for them; but this we do know, 

at the management of these matters has been in too many instances dele- 
gated, through carelessness or cowardice, to persons quite inefficient, for 
whose mistakes we suffer in pocket, which is bad enough, and in reputation, 
which is worse,” 
—_—_—_—— 


BIRTHS, 
On the 7th August, at Essex House, Port Lyttelton, New Zealand, the Wife of 
Esq., of a daughter. 
oucester Place, the Hon. Mrs. Seton, of a son. 

» at Downham Rectory, Cambridgeshire, the Wife of the Rev. Frederick 
on. 


Augustus Edward White, I 
On the 18th March, in Gl 
On the 18th 
sher, of a s 
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figure of the Virgin Mary, with her divine Son in her arms; then | 
the visible representation of the advent of the Divinity | 


| Carnegie M > 
| Richard Weld Litton to be Licutenant, by purchase, vice Scarman, who retires. 
| 33d Foot. 


| vice Hon. C. W. H. Agar. 
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House, Mis. William Cavendish, of a daughter. 
Grosvenor Place, the Wife of Captain Douglas 












On the 19th, at 

On the 19th, in Chest 
Galton, R.E., of a daug! 

On the 19th, at Extea 

On the 2ist, in P. 
of a daughter. 


Rutland, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Noel, of a daughter. 
emibridge Villas, Bayswater, the Wife of W. P. Frith, Esq., R.A, 


dn the 294 Se <— 

On the ptember, at Hobart Town, G Henry Courtenay, Esq., son of 

oe _ — Hon, T. P. , to Laura, youngest daughter of the late David 
amuda, Esq. 

On the Ist February, at Poonah, East indian, Frederick Conybeare, Esq., of the 
Bombay Horse Artillery, son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Liandaff, to Fanny, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Hallett, C.B., of the Bombay Army. 

On the 17th March, at Waltham Abbey, Essex, Captain W. Townsend Barnett, 
Royal Artillery, son of Colonel Barnett, of Hutton Hall, Yorkshire, to Eliza 
cominten Ellen, eldest surviving daughter of Joseph Jessop, Esq., of Waltham 
Abbey. 

On the 17th, at Corringham, Henry? Hickman Bacon, Esq., eldest son of Nicholas 
Bacon, Esq., and grandson of the late Sir Edmund Bacon, veningham 
Hall, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, younger daughter of Sir Thomas tt, Bart., of 
Somerby Park, Lincolnshire. 

upsetting of a boat, 
i Hon. and Rev. 
Francis J. Noel, of Teston, Kent. ~ 

On the 8th December, near the residence of his brother, Edward Wood, Egq., J.P., 
of Pentridge, near Melbourne, by accidentally falling from a gig, the Rev, David 
| Wood, M.A., formerly Curate of St. Peter's, Vere Street, London, 

On the 13th March, at Invergordon Castle, Ross-shire, N.B., Roderick Macleod, of 
Cadboll, Esq., Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Cromarty; in his 67th year. 

On the l4th, at New Steyne, Brighton, Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Sir William Domville, Bart. 

On the lth, at North Lodge, Worthing, the Rev, Thomas Wyatt, M.A., Vicar of 
Wroxton and Balscot, Oxford. 

On the 17th, in Connaught Square, Anna Maria Lady Boynton, of Winterton, Lin- 
colnshire, widow of Sir Griffith Boynton, Bart., of Barmston, Yorksbire, and of the 
Rev. Charles Drake Barnard, of Bigby, Lincolnshire; in ber 90th year. 

On the 17th, in Montagu Place, Montagu Square, General Sir Robert Barton, 
K.C.II1., late of the Second Life Guards; in his 8ith year. 

On the 18th, at Dane Court, Kent, George William, fourth son of Edward Royd 
Rice, Esq., M.P., and a Commander in the Royal Navy; in his 25th year, 

On the 18th, at the Parsonage, Shanklin, the Venerable and Rev. Justly Hill, 
Archdeacon and Commissary of Buckingham, Rector of Tingewick, Bucks, apd 
Bonchureh-cum-Shanklin, Isle of Wight; in his 71st year. 

On the 18th, at Newport, Monmouthshire, in command of the First Battalion of 
the Royal Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Deane, K.H. 

On the 18th, at Kirkley Hall, Northumberland, Catherine Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. John Saville Ogle, D.D.; in her 83d year. 

On the 19th, in Saville Row, Burlington Gardens, Mary Matilda, the beloved and 
affectionate wife of William Imrie, Esq., deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

On the 20th, at Oaken Grove, Great Marlow, Bucks, Mr. Willian Smith; n bis 
97 th year. 

On the 2Ist, at Brighton, Lieutenant-General James Webber Smith, C.B., com- 
manding Fourth Battalion Royal Artillery; in his 75th year. 





DEATHS, 
On the 12th November, drowned, at Sydney Harbour, by the 
Francis Methuen Noel, Mate in H. M. 8. Calliope, third son of 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 12, 
[From the Official Return.} 
















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1843-52, of 1663, 
Zymotic Diseases. ...ccccecesesccccccsescccccvesesvesss eos 2,026 eooe 62229 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 468 eee wo 
Tubercular Diseases ...... eeeeeeereeeesereeeees cocccccecccccccce 1,98) eves §=6189 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,306 evce 1532 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+++ eescccccecce . 387 oeee 59 
Discases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ..., 2,129 ace 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 640 oeee 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.......ceeececeeee PPYTTTITiTitiit eoee 23 eeee 
Childbirth, discases of the Uterus, &c.......++++ ccccceccce 118 eece 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. eoccccece a6 eens 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c........ ecccccoece 15 oese 
Malformations. ,...+++++++ cesceee eevceres ° 25 eee 
Premature Birth .....sccececccseccseceeeves - 255 eens 
Atrophy..... » 198 eeee 
663 ecco 
159 eeee 
345 eens 





seseceseses 10,951 
, 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, March 22.—7th Drag. Guards— Major-Gen. R. B. Gabriel, C.B. to be 
Col. viee Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. I. Murray, C.B. removed to the Mth Light Drags. 
4th Light Drags.—Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. Murray, C.B. from the 7th Drag. 
Guards, to be Col. vice Gen. Sir E. Kerrison, Bart, K.C.B. dec. 

Memorandum.— Major-Gen. R. B. Gabriel has repaid the difference he received 
upon exchanging from the 2d Drag. Guards to half-pay of the 22d Light Drags. Jan. 
10, 1822. 

Orrice or Orpyrancr, March 22.— Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. H. L. Gar- 
diner to be Capt. vice Wynne, retired upon full-pay; First Lieut. R. E. F. Craufurd 
to be Sec. Capt. vice Gardiner; Sec. Lieut. R. Gore to be First Lieut. vice Craufurd. 

Wanr-orrice, March 25.—4th Regt. Drag. Guards—W. B. Armstrong, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Flyter, dec. 12th Light Drags.—Cornet H. F. Richmond, from 
llth Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Glyn, appointed to Ist Drags. Scots Fusilier 
Guards—Brevet Col. and Major H. Colvile to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Bre- 
vet Col. W. T. Knollys, who retires upon half-pay as a Lieut.-Col. Unatt.; Capt. 
and Licut.-Col. and Brevet Col. G. Dixon to be Major, by purchase, vice Colvile ; 
Brevet Col. E. D. Wigram, from Half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col, vice 
Dixon; Lieut. and Capt. J. H. E. Dalrymple to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice Wigram, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. the Hon. W. C. W. Coke to be 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Dalrymple; J. R. Farquharson, Gent. to be En- 
sign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Coke. 7th Foot—Lieut. F. J. G. Whitehead to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Jenner, who retires; Ensign R. Wardlaw, from the 19th 
Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Whitehead. 23d Foot Lieut.-Col. W. Pottin- 
ger, from Half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. A. W. Torrens, who 
exchanges; Major H. G. Chester to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Pottinger, who 
retires ; Capt. F. J. Phillott to be Major, by purchase, vice Chester ; First Lieut, R. 
Taylor Raynes to be Captain, by purchase, vice Phillot; Second Lieut. James 
r to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Raynes. 3ist Foot--Ensign 





Total (including unspecified causes) ....+++.+ 


Lieut. T. Wickham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Parker, who retires; 
Ensign W. H. Haslett to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Wickham. 44th Foot —Bre- 
vet Lieut.-Col. E. C. Archer, from Half-pay Unattached to be Major, vice N. 8. Gar- 
diner, who exchanges ; Capt, R. Feilden to be Major, by purchase, vice Archer, who 
retires; Lieut. Hon, C. W. H. Agar to be Capt. by purchase, vice Feilden; Ensign 
F. W. Gregory to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign G. Ingham to be Lieut. by purch. 
\ 52d Foot—Ensign J. B. Story, from the 26th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Stopford, promoted. 64th Foot—Ensign A. J. Tuke to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Cotton, deceased. 70th Foot— Lieut. J. Mockler, on half-pay, as 
Paymaster of the 82d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice H. B. Mackenzie, who retires upon 
haif-pay. 95th Foot—Lieut. G, C. Vialls to be Capt. by purchase, vice Master, who 
retires; Ensign G. Clerk to be Lieut. by purchase, vice V ialls. 

Gold Coast Corps.—J. E. Deane, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
Hales, deceased. : 

Unattached.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Enoch, Half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase; Lieut. P. J. Young, from the 7th Foot, to be Capt. without 
purchase. 


vice 











‘ » ’ 7 A . 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, March 22. 

Partyrensurrs Disso.vep.—T. Sidney and Co. Ludgate Hill, tea-dealers ; as far 
as regards J. Manduell— Manduell and Co. and Sidney and Manduell, Bristol, 
tea-dealers—Nobles and Hoare, Cornwall Road, colour-manufacturers; as far as re- 
gards B. W. Noble—A. and J. Farnie, Sheffield, drapers— Brereton and Eardley, Man- 
chester, gilders— Brooke and Co. Huddersfield, woolstaplers—Lee and Co. London, 
ship-agents— Taylor and Binns, Kirkby Malhamdale, ee Wilson and 
Harrop, Manchester, woollen-merchants—Sutcliffe and Co. Br ford, cotton-spinners 
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—Parr and Lewin, Bimingham, jewellers—The Soho Patent Tube Company, Soho, 
Birmingham— Brittain and Co. Birmingham, brass-founders— Taylor and Co. Upper 
Gower Street, booksellers; as far as regards J. Taylor—Derrington and Chadwick, 
Manchester, patentees for improvement in cocks; as far as regards J. Chadwick— 
Poole and Steele,Frome Selwood, attornies— J. and J. Dungey, Chatham, tea-dealers 
—Ritchie and Hayeraft, Greenwich, timber-merchants— Barry and Murray, Liver- 
ool, architects—J. and T. Crossley, Bury, Lancashire, joiners—Richardson and 
iney, Peterborough, ale-brewers— Eglinton and Son, Glasgow, merchants. 
Baxkrurts.— Caries Lane, Hastings, plumber, to surrender March 31, April 
28: solicitor, Hewitt, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Bell, Colcman Street Build- 
ings—Jamrs Rocrrson Hun, Great Marlow, tailor, March 31, April 28: solicitor, 
Spicer, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Ronerr Bonn, 
Mitre Court, Hatton Garden, wine-merchant, April 4, May 5: solicitors, Robinson 
and Hine, Charter House Square; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings 
—James Horver, Wimborne, Dorsetshire, market-gardencr, March 30, May 3: so- 
licitors, Wilde and Co, College Hill; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— 
Tuomas Batsarp, Southwick Place, Paddington, apothecary, April 1, May 7: soli- 
citors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry; Randall, Welbeck Street; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tuomas Tuorxe jun. Hastings, plasterer, April 2, 
May 7: solicitor, Hewitt, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Hexry Burt, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, linen-draper, April 5, 
23: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane 








—Gerorce Avovstus Eanes, Portzea, grocer, April 2, May 7: solicitor, Lawrence, | 


Bread Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Joun Hocnen Rowre, 
Faversham, hosier, April 5, May 3: solicitor, Lawrence, Bread Street; official as- 
signee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Ricuarp Henry Davie, Weilington, Somerset- 
shire, money-scrivener, March 31, April 27: solicitors, Rodham, Wellington; Stog- 
don, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Excter. 


Divipexps.— April 8, Capper, Gravesend, victu..ller—April 9, Coeq, St. George's 


Terrace, Islington, merchant— April 9, Bull, Greenwich, innkeeper— April 13, Elliott, 
Northampton, builder—April 13, Stagg, Croydon, grocer—April 13, Creed, Hemel 
Hempstead, commission-agent— April 13, Marsh, Church Street, Minories, carpenter 
—April 13, Castelli, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, merchant--April 15, Crossfield, 
Lanwonne, Glamorganshire, coal-miner—April 16, Clarke, Sheflicld, builder—Apuil 
16, Beckitt, Doncaster, money-scrivener. 

Crertiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 8, Cocq, St. George’s Terrace, Liverpool Road, Islington, merchant 
--April 12, Munch, Beal’s Wharf, Tooley Street, salesman—April 3, Tall and Min- 
ey: Wellstead Yard, Bryanston Square, mechanical-tool-manufacturer—April 12, 

angdale, Liverpool, laceman—April 12, Fletcher, Bradford, Yorkshive, draper. 

Scorcn Sravestuatrions.—Cowan and Co. Port Glasgow, tanners, March 28, 
April 21—Johnston, Edinburgh, tavernkeeper, March 24, April 14—Donglas, Glas- 








5"; carrier, March 25, April 18—Grosset, Chirnside, Berwickshire, joiner, March | 


R, April 25, 





Friday, March 25. 


Pantnersuirs Dissotvep.—Anquez and Ferry, Great Russell Street, Covent | 


Garden— Atkinson and Eldrid, Regent Street, whip-makers— Duclos and Caron, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—J. and T. Berry, Sheflield, wine-merchants—Ri- 
chardson and Spencer, Wellingborough, lace-dealers— Wood and Co. Halifax, cot- 
ton-warp-makers—F. and J. B. Webber, Taunton, cabinet-makers—Allwood and 
Andrews, Whitchurch, linen-drapers—Burnell and Millard, Pimlico, builders — 
Samp and G hall, Oxford Street, tailors—Jones and West, King’s Road, Chel- 
sea, linen-drapers—Batho and Bingley, Lombard Street, engravers—Laycock and 
Hessay, Manchester, grocers— Goode and Co, High Street, Southwark, linen-drapers ; 
as far as regards C. Hay— Wright and Gleeson, Nether Knutsford, Cheshire, sur- 
geons—-Bate and Browne, New Church Street, Lisson Grove, su: geons—Dernelley 
and Co. Stockport, heald-manufacturers—J.and W. Hall, Saddleworth, paper-manu- 
facturers— Mason and Co. Gildersome Stfeet, Yorkshire, coal-merchants; as far as 
regards J. Halliday and J. Walker-—Chapman ‘and Co. Castleford, Yorkshire, glass- 
bottle-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Ashton—T. and W. Smith, Leeds, build- 
ers— Mellor and Co, Liverpool, rectifiers; as far as regards ‘T, Mellor—Holmes and 
Moon, High Holborn, watch-makers—Jenkinson and Whetston, Liverpool, brokers 
— Munro and Sons, Liverpool, irou-founders— Macuamara and Co. Demarara; as far 
as regards J. Macnamara jun. 

Bankxvurts.—Hennry Burt, Mortimer Street, linen-draper, to surrender, April 5, 
May 3: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane— Mary Ann Downes, Norwich, draper, April 5, May 5: eolicitor, Lawrence, 
Bread Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Wiitiam Martin, Col- 
chester, tailor, April 5, May 3: solicitor, Wilson, Gresham Street; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Donatp Sinciair, Bath Place, Peckham, apothecary, 
March 30, May 3: solicitors, Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official as- 
signee, Graham, Coleman Street—Georce Hennet, Duke Street, Westminster, rail- 
way-contractor, April 16, May 21: solicitors, M‘*Leod and Stenning, London Street, 
Feachurch Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermaubury--Iexuy Fisurr, Not- 
tingham, tailor, April 8, May 6: solicitors, Shilton and Son, Nottingham; official as- 
signee, Harris, Nottingham—Hamu.et and Co. Brotherton, glass-manufacturers, 






































April 14, May 20: solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds—Roperr Lippert, Doncaster, saddler, April 9, May 7: sglicitor, Sheardon, 
Doncaster; official assignee, Young, Sheffield—Repecca ALLEN, Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, innkeeper, April 9, May 7: solicitor, Ingle, Belper; official assignee, Young, 
Sheffield. 

> Divipenps.— April 15, T. and J. Chew, Little Moorfields, livery-stable-keepers— 
April 19, Robinson, Maidstone, linen-draper—April 19, Hollamby, Hurstperpoint, 
grocer-- April 19, Bacon, Brentwood, grocer—April 19, Pearman, Brixton, builder— 
April 21, Churton, Hollcs Street, bookseller—April 21, Manico, Mark Lane, mer- 
chant—April 22, Roberts, Aberystwith, draper—Apiil 19, Holliwell and Highfield, 
Liverpool, merchants—April 15, Smith and Irvine, Liverpool, merchants—April 16, 
Foster, Sheffield, grocer—April 22, Adams and Warren, Shrewsbury, baukers—April 
15, Chadwick, Rocl.dale, cotton-spinner. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 26, Costerton, Great Yarmouth, merchant—April 15, Milton, Eliza- 
beth Terrace, Liverpool Road, builder—April 18, Benden, Bristol, glass-dealer— 
a 27, Pearce, Kenton, Devonshire, baker—April 15, Skelton, Halifax, stoue- 

ealer. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Adams and Co. Fairficld Works, Bow, engineers; | 
second div. of 1s. ld. on the separate estate of S. Adams, any Monday; Cannan, | 
Aldermanbury— Brewer, Bermondsey Wall, mast maker; first div. of 2s. 6d. any 
Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— bees, Strand, watch-maker; second div. of | 
2s. 2jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Buchanan, Gerard Street, 
picture-dealer; first div. of 9jd. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Bur- | 
ton, York Square, Commercial Road East, clerk ; seventh div. of 5)d. any Tuesday ; | 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—W., J. and C, Paxman, Hare Street, Spitalfields, silk- 
dyers; second div. of 6 1-5th of a penny any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—J. B. and J. Montefiore, George Street, Mansionhouse, merchants; third div. 
of 1s. 3d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—M. and J. Bricklade, Taun- 
ton, bankers; div. of 5s, on the separate estate of M. Bricklade, any Tuesday ; Hirt- 
zel, Exeter—Cridland, Sidmouth, grocer; div. of 1s. 5{d. any Tuesday; Lirtzel, 
Exeter— Robinson, Shavington-cum-Gresty, Cheshire, clheese-factor ; second div. of 
43d. April 4, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—G. and 8. Pim, Liverpool, 
merchants; second div. of 1d. April 4, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool 
— Cuff, Manchester, hotel-keeper; second div. of 6)d. April 12, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester—Byrom and Co. Manchester, and elsewhere, 
coal-proprictors; first dividend of {d. and on the separate estate of ‘T. Byrom, 
a further div. of 8d. and those creditors who have proved since the first div. 
was declared, a first div. of 3s. 9d. April 12, or any subsequent Tuesday; Lee, Man- 
chester—Stecle, Spctland Bridge, Rochdale, brewer; first div. of 4s. 3d. April 12, or | 
any subsequent Tuesday; Lee, Manchester—Longson, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, 
joiner ; first div. of ls. 2jd. April 12, or any subsequent Tuesday; Lee, Manchester | 
—Gadsby junior, Cheetham, Manchester, joiner; second div, ot 7d. April 5, or any | 
subsequent Tueeday ; Fott, Manchester— Menon, Birmingham, paper-dealer; first | 
div. of 6s. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Eardley, Tunstall, joiner; first 
diy, of 3s. 5d. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Fitcheth, Birmingham, cast- | 
ing-pot-maker ; second div. of ls. 9d. March 31, or any subsequent alternate Thurs- 
day; Bittleston, Birmingham—Heath, Tunstall, iron-master; first div. of 12s. 33d. | 
on the separate estate, March 31, or any snbsequent alternate Thursday; Bittleston, | 
Birmingham—Taverner, Nuneaton, silk-manutfacturer; first div. of 5s. 23¢. on every | 
alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Hemming, Feckenham, Worcester- } 
shire, needle-manufacturer; second div. of Jd. March 31; Bittleston, Birmingham — 
J. and W. Batson, Tividale, Staffordshire, iron-masters; second div. of iid. any 
Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—James, Wallsall, iron-founder ; first div. of 42d. 
— Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham. 

scoTcn Sravestrations.— Ruck jun. and Turner, Glasgow, merchants, March 20 
April 20—Gordon jun, Inverness, draper, March 31, April 21, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












































































S . le le 
aturd. Monday Tuesday Wednes. Thurs, Tridey, 
$3 per Cent Consols.. «| 993 908 994 99g 99} a 
Ditto for Account .. |} 99g 94 | 993 993 v9} = 
3 per Cents Reduced shut —_— -— — <— 3 
34 per Cents ..... shut —_ —_ _— wikin 3 
Long Annuities .. shut —_—- — —_— inal é 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent.... . shut — —_— —_ ! — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... shut —— - —— oak a 
Exchequer Bills, ljd. per d 10 pm. 13 14 9 13 > 
India Bonds 24 per Cent........ i5 pm —_—_ o—_— a | ao o 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 
Austrian, ..ceceseeeeeees sd p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. ct. loo 
Belgian Ag | of | MeKiCAD co cccccssccccecee.d — ‘ 
Ditto : -:2h— | —= |! Mississippi . resend oe tae 
Brazilian ..... coed = 103 | New York.... « er % 
Buenos Ayres. ~t— 60 GEES ccccce cove 6 — | Be. | 
t— lw5h Pennsylvania t— dine 
i —_ | Peruvian.. 4, — 
2— | 84} } Portugucse. wei — a 
2A 664 | Diito. ..... 8 = a 
A — | 9s} | Russian. i = Ms 
st — 78f. 75e.. Ditto... A= pen 
rr 103f. 50c.) Sardinian ..... i= | 
i Spanish .....see0 t= “ 
i é6— = Ditto New Deferred. t.— 254 
Louisiana (Sterlin 7 — Ditto (Passive).... Cocccees ui 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — — Venezuela ..... seescoanceos 64 as} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 
Rattways— | | Baxxs— 
Caledonian ....secececeseceseeess 64} | Australasian. ...ceeesseceseeess! 93 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 75 ex d. } British North American. | 59} 
Eastern Counties . e 13 Gatamiad . coccscccceces oun 
Great Northern .. *O} Commercial ef London .. am 
Great South. and West. | 108 London and Westminster . 354 
Great Western ....eecereseceees } 913 London Juint Stuck..... aut 
Hull and Selby .......... eee _: National of Ireland ome 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .......| 75§ ex d. National Provincial. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 93 ex d. Provincial of Lreland 4s} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 103} Union of Australia, 76} 
London and Blackwall..... ...../ 9 Union of Loudon. ibe 
London and North-western ...... 11s MINES— } 
Midland ..cccccecccesesese ‘“ 7 Brazilian Imperial ........... - ob 
North British . a 354 Ditto (St. John del Rey Stu 
Scottish Central.... 102 Cobre Copper ......... 49 
South-eastern and Dover 77k Nouveau Monde, .....65seeee0s. t 
South-western .......+. 90} MISCELLAN EOUs— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berw ‘ 69} Australian Agricultural . lh 
York and North Midland ........ 59 Canada ........ seecerees — 
cks | General Steam ++) Whexd, 
ba — | Peninsular and Urieutal steam bs 
London ... 128 | Royal Mail Steam 7 — 
St. Katherine . — | Seuth Australian 534 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 19th day of March 1853. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued coccccccececccees £32,596,935 | Government Debt, ....+.++++++ £11,015,10 
Other Securities ... - 2,954,908 

Gold Coin and Bullion . « 18,577,781 

Silver Bullion, .....cceeeeees 19,104 

















£32,596,9235 | £32,596,935 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

« £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 
+ 3,626,365 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464 55 






Proprietors’ Capital . 
Rest 






Public Deposits’. . . Other Securities, ........++++++ Av 
Other Deposits ........+ . NOUeS ...cccccccccces « il 
Seven Day and other Lills..... Gold and Silver Coin.......+-++ 6 


£40,610,116 £40 610,116 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
























BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£135 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Purtugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars - 910 o°0 
New Dollars .......++++ coccccesere © OO | Lead, british Pig 00 
Silverin Bars, Standard ........... © 5 If | Steel, Swedish he °° 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 25, 

. «& ‘. s. s. s. | . & 

Wheat, R.New 40todl Rye ...ee0e. S0tO32 Maple..... 34to 36 Oats, Feed.. 16:01? 
Fine .. —43 , Barley ..... 23—25 White .... 36—38 | Fine .. 17— 16 
Old .. | Malting .. 31—32 | Boilers ... 38—41 Poland .., 18-19 
White Malt, Ord... 54—56 | Beans, Ticks. 31— Fine .. 19—-0 
Fine ....... 47-50 Fine ....- 56—58 | Old....... 34 Pxtato.... 22—-3 





Super. New. 50—5i Peas, Hog ,, 32 —33 | Indian Gorn, 0— Fine ., 2324 



















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. ] WEEKLY AVERAGP. 
Per ar. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Mare 
Wheat... 45s. 34. | Rye ......- 30s. Gd. | Wheat .... 45s Sd. | Rye.... 
Barley.... ¢ 5 | Beans . 6 | Barley ..... 31 9 Beans 
Oats.cccce 18 4 | Peas .. 1 Oats cecsece 18 10 Peas. . 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made -per sack 46s. to 49s. Butter—Rest Fresh, 13+. per duz. 
BeconGs .cccccccccocscesecesese 43 — 46 Carlow, 41 4s, to 4/. 10s, per ewt. - 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 40 — 43 Bacon, Irish ..ececeeees per cwt, 60s, to 624. 
Norfolk and Stockton 37 — ww Cheese, Cheshire ...0.--++-++++* “a=— ; 
American ........ 0 — 0! Derby Plain... pe - 
CamadiaR ccrcccsecccccecece o— 0 Hams, York .....---ceeeecereees 70 — 





Bread, 6). wo 8d. the 4lb. loaf. Od. to 10s, Od, 


Eggs, French, pe: 12v 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 











Newoste AND LEaADENHALL.* Smrrurieco,* Heap or Carter at? 
> & sd. 6. s. d. 0e@ 64. Smirnriery. a 
Beef .. 2 Sto 3 2003 8 wee 2IVto4 OtOd 4 Friday. carey 
Mutton. 310—4 4—4 8 wer 4 O—5 O—5 6 Beaste. % 03:38 
Veal .. 3 O—4 0—4 4 30—-44—410 Sheep. et 
Pork .. 3 8—-44—5 0 36—-40—44 Caives. - my 
Lamb... 6 OU—-7 0-00... 6 O—6 C—7T UW, Pigsere - 
* To sink the offal, per > Ib. 
‘ 
HOPS. WOOL. 102. to 172 
Kent Pockets......-.-eseeee 958. to 120s. Down and half-bred Hugs per Ib. - ping is 
Choice ditto . - 100 — 160 Wether and Ewe....+-.+++++++** 7 =i 
Sussex ditto . 95 — 115 (Leicester Hogget and Wether...- ~< rs 14h 
0 — vv Skin Combing......-ceeeereeere ! 





Farnham ditto 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wuirecrartte 












CUMBERLAND. SmivTurie.s. 
Hay, Good ...cccccesecees 928. to 968 he 60 
i co — 78 ar * 
o-°0 —110 
ais 93 —108 . ax 
. 32 — 36 nee 
$, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 9? 
Rape one — me ewt. £1 7 6 | fea, Souchong, fine, per 1b.0s 104d & v > ° 
Retined . ._ ts Congou, fine .... coe DS - 4 0 
Linseed Oil eccoe 3.9 © Pekoe, flowcry...-«++++ . ade 
Linseed Oil-Cake . .-per 1000 12 12 0 *"In Rond—Duty 2s. Id. per ID. ag, 
Candles, per dozen, Os. 0d. Coffee, fine (in bond, per cwt 3 = 50% 0. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) Os. 04. Good Ordinary «.+++++++++* 26 . 8 
Coals, Hetton... np, A Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 2° to 0.0 « 
TeCSseeceeee ecccccoce Os. Od. West india Molasces ...--+- 0 
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March 26, 1853.) 


THE SPECTATOR. 





—————eeEeEO~ — 

URING EASTER WEEK the MU- 
SEUM of ORNAMENTAL MANUFACTURES, inclu- 
imens from the Royal and other Collections, WILL 
ding Spee Daily, from 10 till 4, FREE. Catalogues, 3d. each. 
BE eriborough House, Pail Mall. 

— se oeit 7, nm r sv 
HE MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL 
MANUFACTURES, including Specimens from the 
}and other Collections, is open daily, except Saturdays 
“% ‘oti 4. On Mondays and Tuesdays free. On Wednes- 
pe . la s,and Fridays, 6d. each person. Catalogues, 


MM. each.—Marlborough House, Pall Mall 


—— = ~ r r " 

AN EASTER MONDAY, at the WHI r- 
“TINGTON CLUB, Mr. THOMAS MILLER, Author, will 

r the FIRST of a Series of SIX LECTURES on the 
eeivn 4 Progress of English Poctry, from the Earliest Period 
Rise “Commencement of the Present Century. First Lecture 
on of the Ancient Britons, Saxons, and Danes. Single 
———e r First Lecture, 2s. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; which may 





















Tickets for : : neer- 

h and Elder's, Cornhill; Van Voorst's, Pater 
be had eg as Fleet Street; Illustra’ News; Chap 
eh Hall's, Piccadilly; Hogarth’s, Hay ot; and the 


Whittington Club. —_ = 
HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHI- 
T RITION of 1953. (In Connexion with the Royal 
Dublin Society.) In consequence of Thursday the 5th May 
png Ascension Das, the OPENING of the EXHIBITION 
beng AS SOSTPONED until THURSDAY the 12th MAY 
ext. Season Tickets can be procured at the Exhibition 
Text. ee. S, UPPER MERRION STREET, on and after 
Mopar the 2ist INSTANT, between the hours of Eleven and 
Four. Gentlemen's Tickets. 
Ladies’ Tickets... . ° 
Order of the General Committee, 

al C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Offices—3, Upper Merrion Strect, Dublin, March 12, 1853. 


eS SS 
To CONNOISSEURS AND LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
TH 














E LATE THOMAS WOODWARD. 
R. BENTLEY begs to announce that 
he has received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Athenwum, Foregate Street, Worcester, on Wronxrspay 
and Tuvaspay, the 30th and 3ist days of Marcu 1853, the 
whole of the valuable finished and unfinished PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS, STUDIES, and SKETCHES, of the above cele- 
brated artist, unsold at the time of his deccase. The repre- 
sentatives of the late Mr. Woodward guarantee that nothing 
shall be offered on this occasion but the genuine production 
of the deceased. The Pictures, &c. are now on View at the 
Place of Sale. Catalogues may be had at the Office of the 
Auctioneer, 9, Foregate Strect, Worcester. 
, SOTT wal Th 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
d Fleet Street, (next St. Dunstan's Church,) Londen, lith 
March 1853.—NOTICE is hereby given that the BOOKS for 
TRANSFERRING SHARES in this Socicty will be CLOSED 
on Thursday the 24th instant, and will be REOPENED on 
Wednesday the 13th day of April next. The Dividends for 
the year 1852 will be payable on Monday the I!th day of 
April next, and on any subsequent day, (Iuesdays excepted, 
between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMURL DOWNRS, Actuary. 
~ > DPN ’ ar. iy 
AST KENT RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Sondes. 
Deputy Chairman—David Salomons, Esq. Alderman. 
Directors. 
J. Scott, Esq. 
H. Tootal, Esq. 
E. Twopeny, Esq. 














J. R. Crampton, Esq. 

C.J. Hilton, Esq. 

Right Hon. 8. K. Lushington. 
CM. Lushington, Esq Sir John Tylden. 

W. Scholefield, Esq. M.P. Melvil Wilson, Esq. 

Consulting Engineer—Sir William Cubitt. 
EBngincer—W . Mills, Esq 
Solicitors—Mesars. J. C. and H. Freshficld. 
Broker—Mr. Lewis H. Hazlewood 

NOTICE is hereby given, that shareholders who have not yet 
received their scrip certificates, are requested to apply for the 
some at the Company's offices, 3, Lothbury, on or before Wed- 
nesday next, the 3th inst. 

The Directors are happy to inform the shareholders that the 
Company's Bill, having passed standing orders, was read a 
second time in the House of Commons on the lith inst. and 
will be considcred in Committee, on its merits, after the 
Easter recess. 

By order of the Board, 
a + . Tus te 

[XDIAN REFORM SOCIETY.— 

On Saturday the 12th inst.a Meeting of the friends of 
India was held in Charles Street, St. James's Square, with the 
view of bringing public opinion to bear on the Imperial Par- 
liament in the case of India, so as to obtain due attention to 
the complaints and claims of the inhabitants of that vast em- 
pre. H. D. Seymour, Esq. M.P. having been called to the 
chair, the following Resolutions were agreed to by the Meet- 

Dg— 

1 That the character of the alterations to de effected in the 
constitution of our Indian Government at the termina- 
tion ofthe East India Company's Charter Act, on the 
3th of April 1854, is a question which demands the 
most ample and serious consideration. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
have been appointed, in conformity with the practice 
on each preceding renewal of the Charter Act, for the 
purpose of investigating the nature and the results of 
our Indian administration, those Committees have been 
appointed on the present occasion at a period so much 
later than usual, that the interval of time remaining 
before the expiration of the existing powers of the East 
India Company Is too short to permit the possibility of 
collecting such evidence as would show what alterations 
are required in our Indian Government. 

3. That the inquiry now being prosecuted by Committees 
of the Legislature will be altogether unsatisfac if 

it be confined to the evidence of officials and of servants 

of the East India Company, and conducted and termi 
nated without reference to the petitions and wishes of 
the more intelligent of the natives of India. 

That it is the duty of the friends of India to insist upon a 
temporary Act to continue the present Government of 
India for a period not execeding three years, so that 
time may be given for such full inquiry and delibera- 
tion as will enable Parliament within that per 
legislate permanently for the future administration of 
our Indian Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measure, this mecting 
n constitutes itself an “ Indian Reform Society.” 

‘e undermentioned Gentlemen having consented to act 
+a Committee, the meeting adjourned 

J Bell, Esq. M.P. Viscount Goderich. 

. F. B. Blackett, Esq. MP. W. Harcourt, Esq. 

4 Bowyer, Esq. M.P. E J. Hutchins, Esq. M.P. 

Bright, Esq. M.P. P. F.C. Johnstone, Esq. 

P. C. Brown, Esq. M. Lewin, Esq. 

3. Crook, Esq. MP. T. M‘Cullagh, Esq. 

Major General Sir De Lacy A.J. Otway, Esq. M.P 

grams KC BMP J.G. Phillimore, Esq. M.P. 

w. A Bruce, Esq. M.P. H. Reeve, Esq 

} oo Clarke, Esq. W. Scholeficld, Esq. M.P 

Lic ickinson jun. Esq H. D. Seymour, Esq. M.P. 
deut.-Gen. Sir J. F. Fitz- J Sullivan, Esq. 

Serald, K.C.B. MP. F. Warren, Esq 
ae Fitzgerald, Esq.M.P. J. A. Wise, Esq. M.P. 

c t. Hon. T. M. Gibson, M P. 

to 9 on all matters connected with the Socicty 

acripti essed to the Honorary Secretary, by whom Sub- 
ptions wili be received in aid of its object. 
JOHN DICKINSON jun. Hon. Sec 

Maree Te reno, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket. 


G. F. HOLROYD, See. 
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the Continent of Europe, and all parts of the World. 


of FLOWERS, for Handkerchiefs, include 





Pink, Royal Hunt Bouquet, 2s. 6d. and 5s. a bottle. 
Cream, fresh every day. 
157, New Bond Street. 





NESIA, 


gestion. 
Delicate Females 





particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 


vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an | 
Efferveseing Apericnt Draught, which is highly agreeable 
Prepared by Dixneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
And Sold 


and efficacious. 


Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


G. W. FIELD, Manager. 


] REIDENBACH’S SWEET ESSENCE 

Essence of 
White Lilac, Empress Eugénie’s Nosegay, Essence of Clove 
Cold 
Genuine Eau de Cologne, 10s. a case. 


| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 








[£4 L and SON’S ILLUSTRATED Ca- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and pe:ces of upwards of 100 different Kedsteads, and 


also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 


dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Herat and Sox, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 


turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road 





STHMA, COUGHS, AND COLDS.— 
L One of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS allowed 
to dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most vio- 
lent asthma, cough, or cold, and protects weak lungs from all 


the irritation of fogs and frost They have a pleasant taste. 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear- 
ing and strengthening the voice. 

lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


[AcE 





Dépits, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. C el for Gas Companies subject to special arrange - 
ment. L 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 









Th , > y 
QILV ER PLATED DISHES AND 
\ COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, 
London, respectfully invite attention to their extensive Stock 
of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, with silver mountings 
and shields for engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest description, and is highly recommend- 

w durability. The handles remove, making 8 dishes in 
the set, if required. 








Light Heavy 

Plating Plating. 
zs Pe. 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishesand Covers 7 7 12 12 
Four St. James's ditto ditto 10 0 13 10 
Four Threaded ditto ditto se. FW ® 
Four Albert ditto ditto “8 18 18 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the Show rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate,of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield or 
Elvetro-plated Ware, illustrated with engravings. It may be 
had gratis, or will be forwarded, post-free, on application.—A. 
B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 11, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 

. vel > . s : 
A LLSOPP S PALE ALE, in Imperial 
4 Quarts and Pints. 

Baron Lienie says—* The specimens of your Pale Ale sent 
to me afforded me another opportunity of confirming its va- 
luable qualities. I am myself an admirer of this beverage, 
and my own experience enables me to recommend it, in ac 
cordance with the opinion of the most eminent English phy- 
sicians, asa very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a ge 
neral beverage, both for the invalid and the robust.—Giessen, 








ay 6. 

Influenced by so eminent an authority, I have resolved to 
scll Alisopp’s Ales exclusively, at 5}, Pall Mall. I guarantee 
it—first, genuine, as from Burton-on Trent ; secondly,in the 
finest condition; and thirdly, to be bottled in Quarts and 
Pints of IMPERIAL MEASURE ONLY. I have laid down 





some thousands of dozens at 54, Pall Mall, and am prepared | 


immediately to supply, 


per dozen. 

Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts...... Rs, Od. 
Allsopp’s Pale Ales, in Imperial Pints...... 5s. O04, 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quarts ..... 8s. 6¢. 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints ...... 5s. ¢d. 
Allsopp's Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Im- 

perial Quarts... ....0-.sccsssccccsverecess 10s, 64. 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale,in Im 


perial Pints 6s. 6d. 
Rut there is something more than I can do for the public 
good. It ought to be more generally known to families, that 
there is a great advantage in having the Ale fresh—of the 
year’s brewing, asthe tonic properties and fragrant bitter 
ness of the Hop are best elicited in the fresh state of draught 
from the cask am, therefore, prepared to supply “ Allsopp’s 
Pale and Bitter Ale: 









Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 18 30s 

Allsopp’s Mild Alc, 18-gallon Casks cocesee S88 

Allsopp’s Strong (the old Burton) Ale, 18-gallon 
GAMER, « 600000000000 cecsccecesescces 45s 


whenever my name appears on cask or bottle, the 
measure is full, true, and imperial, the Ale of the finest, and 
the Brewers Messrs. Allsopp and s only. 

HARRINGTON PARKER, Beer-merchant, 5}, Pall Mall, 


all, that 








“ plery years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, | 


asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR 
RY 'Sexcellent health restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—Ilb. 2s. 9d.; 2ibs. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. lls. ; 121s. 228.; super refined, Sibs, 22s. ; 10lbs, 
33s. The lolbs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banay pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, M , and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 3 nd 451, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 


] OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS singularly effective in curing a diseased Ankle and 
preventing a White Swelling.—Extract of a letter from Mr 
Hicks, Druggist, Lerwick, dated 12th March 1853. To Pro 
fessor Holloway. “ Sir—I have the pleasure to inform yon 
that your medicines have been eminently successful here in 
the cure of various diseases ; among which is that of a young 
residing in this town, who had suffered for a consi 
time froma diseased ankle, producing lameness and 
symptoms of white swelling. After every other remedy had 
failed to be of any benefit, your Ointment and Pills were 
made use of, and they have been the means of effecting a per 
fect cure.” Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hutto 
war's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


















Price 1s. 1jd. 2s. 9d. and 


HALL COAL AND CANNEL | 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
| COALS at 23s, and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 


and JERDIIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 





305 





( CEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COM- | hHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
Pr ANY, 4, Agar Street, Strand, opposite Charing Cross | 

Hospital —DESPATCHES are regularly made up for AUS- 
TRALIA, India, North and South America, the West Indies, 


CLXXXIV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by 
the 26th and BILLS for insertion by the 28th instant. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





JHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CXCVIII. — ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS intended for insertion are requested to be for- 
warded to the Publishers before Sarunpay the 2d of 
Aprnrit.—Loxeman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 
| ISSENTERS’ CHAPEL REGISTRA- 

TION BILL; BASES OF BELIEF, by E. 
Muatt, Esq. M.P.; THE MILAN INSURRECTION. 
See Eclectic Review, for April, price 1s. 6d.; or post 

| free, 2s.—Warp and Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 


/~T OTIC E—The Aprit Number of 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
will contain, among other important and interesting 
articles, “* Up the Hudson,” by Mr. Hengiston; “Un 
Poisson d’ Avril; or Never Wait for a Widow,” by Dud- 
| ley Costello; and the Fourth Part of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
new Tale, “The Flitch of Bacon; or the Custom of 
Dunmow.”—Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 


si E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXIV. will be published on the 3lst insr. 
CONTENTS : 
. Serope's History of Castle Combe. 
Human Hair. 
The Old Countess of Desmond. 
Hungarian Campaigns—Kossuth and Gorgey. 
Apsley House. 
Buckingham Papers. 
Search for Franklin. 
The Two Systems at Pentonville. 
Maurel on the Duke of Wellington. 
Jonny Mverray, Albemarle Street. 


‘HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
\ for Arnit, price Ils. Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hau, Covrarns Two Superior Steel Engravings, and 
Original Papers by the Editor and Contributors of ac- 
knowledged talent, including — 
Helen Lyndsey. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
The Druses. By Liecut.-Col. Napier. 
| St. Mary’s-super-Mare. By Ralph Wilton. [John. 
The English Rajah in Sarawak. By Horace St. 
Mr. Horace Fitzjersey’s ree Experiences. 
Reminiscences of an Eastern dife. 
Peter Parr's Observations on Things of Today, &c. 
Vietur, Hats, and Vinrve, 25, Paternoster Row. 


T E ART.JOURNAL for APRIL 

Contains Two Engravings from the Vernon 
Gallery: one from the admirable and popular picture 
by E. M. Warn, A.R.A. of ** Dr. Johnson in the Ante- 
room of Lord Chesterfield,” and the other from Stot- 
hard’s picture of ** Nymphs Bathing.” The number 
contains also an Engraving from the group of “ The 
Suppliant,” after H. Weekes, A.R.A. 

Among the literary contents of the number is the 
commencement of an article by Dr. Waagen, entitled 
| * Thoughts on the New Building to be erected for the 

National Gallery of England”; “* Dress, asa Fine Art,” 

Part 4. By Mrs. Merrifield—Ilustrated. ‘* The Na- 

tional Exhibition, Portland Gallery”; “* The Great 

Masters of Art; Cornelius Beyu"—Illustrated. 

** An Artist’s tour from Antwerp to Rome "—Tlas- 
trated. ‘Art in the Provinces and on the Conti- 
nent "; * Picture Sales,” &e. &e. 

In this April part is commenced the Tlustrated Cata- 
logue of the Dublin Exhibition; consisting of En- 
gravings of Ninety-three of the objects contributed by 
the Manufacturers of England, Germany, and France. 
Extra pages are given; but no extra charge is made to 
Subscribers to the Art-Journal—the price of the Num- 
ber being as usual, 2s. 6d, 

Published by Hatt, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster 
ow. 











PPMOSP Hr 

















BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, ENLARGED. 
With an Illustration by Leech, price 2s. 6d. the Arait 


Number o 
Besree Y’S MISCELLANY 
1 





will Convatn : 

. Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won It. 
A Story of Our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks, 
With an Illustration by Leech. Chapter XI. 
A Skilled Workman looks out a Tool. Chap- 
ter XII. Lilian Trevelyan’s Invaluable Guar- 
dian. Chapter XIII. The Owl and the Kittens. 

. The Siege of Cabezon, A Ballad. By George 

H. Boker. 

. The Imperial Four—Alexander, Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and Napoleon. By Professor Creasy. 
The Sketch-Book of an Australian Squatter. 

By a Native. 

The Doom of Cormac. 

The Tuileries till 1815, 

. Random Recollections of Campaigns under the 

| Duke of Wellington. 

| The Prince of Orange joins Lord Wellington 

—Review of Troops of Various Nations —A 
Party in Canonicals—A Duel—Marmont 
General Montbonn Crosses the Asueda— 
Danger of Lord Wellington — Guinaldo— 
Navé d’ Aver. 
8. The Last Years of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. By F. A. Mignet 

9. Life of an Architect —The Return to England. 

. The Bonaparte Family at Florence. [Smith. 

ll. Mr. Brown: a Travelling Portrait. By Albert 

. Contemporary Literature, Xe. Xe. 

Ricuarp Bextiry, New Burlington Street. 





"ee - @ pS 











Just published, price 5d. sewed, . 
YHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY OF IN- 
j STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS, 
Part V. Contents : 
No. 17. Lighthouses. 
18. The War in Algeria. 
19. The Wooden Spoon. 
20. Writings of T. B. Macaulay. 
Also, recently published, Vol. IL. price 1s. fancy bds. 


Price 6d. paper cover, ™ 
VIAMBERS'’S POCKET MISCEL- 
LANY. Volume XVI. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. Cuampenrs, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and 
| Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Cramprns, Glas- 
} gow; J. M‘Giasmanx, Dublin; and by all Booksellers. 
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This day, Svo. 1s. 
A SURVEY OF THE SYSTEM OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By 
Cuaries Buxton, Esq. Author of the “ Life of Sir 
Fowell Buxton.”—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just ready, in 8vo. sewed, 
PROTEST AGAINST CERTAIN 
PASSAGES IN MR. MOORE’S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. By Cuarres Purtuies, Esq. A.B. 
Witt Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
EARL GREY.—Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 
HE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. By 
Earl Grey. 
Ricuarp Beyrey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
“THE DUKE AND THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
8S LARPENT’S PRIVATE 
e JOURNAL IN THE PENINSULA: during 
the years 1812, 13, and 14. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 














MR. KAYE’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY; a History of Indian 
Progress. By J. W. Kays, Author of “* The History 
of the War in Affghanistan.” 
Ricuarp Benrciey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations by Oswald W. Brierley, price 36s. 
CAPTAIN THE HON, H. KEPPEL’S NARRA- 


TIVE OF 
HE .VOYAGE of the MAZANDER 
tothe INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. With portions 
of the Journals of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. 

** The perusal of these volumes is areal enjoyment, 
as well as asolid gain. By the magic of an able pen 
the Indian Archipelago becomes as fruitful of informa- 
tion and entertaiment to his readers as it was to the 
author himself.” — Morning Post. 

** Captain Keppel has brought back from the odori- 
ferous regions of spiceland the very fragrance of their 
groves, and laps our senses in the semi-elysium of 
Tropical existence. The proceedings of Sir James 
Brooke, and his attempts to plant civilization on these 
remote shores, are minutely noticed.”— Globe. 

Ricnarp Beytiery, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 








Now ready at all the Booksellers, in 2 vols. 





ost 8vo. 21s. 
MAz0r STRICKLAND'S TWENTY- 
i SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE IN CANADA; or the 
Experiences of an Early Settler. Edited by Acnzs 
Srricktanp, Author of ** The Queens of England.” 

** A book of considerable interest ; it stands alone in 
the comparison of the present with the past, and the 
continuous picture it offers of an individual settler’s 
varied career. Reality, freshness, information, and 
that Robinson Crusoe character which arises from 
seeing the wilderness roughly reclaimed, give attrac- 
tion to the book.” — Spectator. 

** We feel certain that the genuine character of this 
work will secure its extensive popularity.”’— Atlas, 

** A very meritorious and useful work.”— Lit. Gaz. 

“This book has great interest for intending emi- 
grants, and all others interested in Canada.”— Daily 
Vews.—Ricnarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street. 








Next week, Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. of 
Pi RIENDS and FORTUNE. A Tale. 
By Anna Harrier Drery, Authoress of ‘ East- 
bury,” ** Light and Shade,” &c. Xe. 
Novices ov THE First Eprrioy, 
* Life, motion, delicacy, and humour, are to be found 
in Miss Drury’s tale.”—Athen@um, 
“* Itisa tale delightfully told, and abounding in pas- 
sages of great feeling and beauty.”— Literary Gazette. 
** Miss Drury’s ‘ Friends and Fortune,’ though far 
froma faultless, is one of the most spirited modern tales 
we know.” — Gentleman's Magazine. 
WitiiaM Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 

MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
Mr. Bosworth has the pleasure to announce that he 
will publish on Tuesday the 29th instant, 
T= KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

By Mrs. H. Bercuer Stowe. Containing the Inci- 
dents, Facts, and Documents on which that Story was 
founded, and furnishing such an Illustration of Slavery 
as it actually exists as is calculated to startle even the 
readers of Uncle Tom's Cabin. This Edition will be 
handsomely printed in crown 8vo. uniform with the 
** Author’s Edition ” of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Price 3s. 6d. 

Private purchasers and Country Booksellers are re- 
quested to send their orders immediately to their re- 
spective booksellers or agents. 

ondon: TrHomas Bosworrtu, 215, Regent Street. 


DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
On March Ist was published, with a Portrait of the 








' 


| KEY. 


| 


Author, and 4 higbly-finished Eugravings on Steel, | 


royal 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 

TIGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, 
4 DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY ; and a Para- 
phrase on Part of the Book of Job. By the Rev. Ep- 
warp Younc, LL.D. sometime Rector of Welwyn, 
Herts. Revised and collated with the early quarto edi- 
tions. 
James NICHOLS. 

The complete Works shortly. 
London: Wiiu1am Treo and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


NEW WORK ON STRICTURE. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

JTRICTURE of the URETHRA, its 
\ Complications and Effects; with Practical Ob- 
servations on its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment, 
and on a safe and efficient Mode of Treating its 
more intractable forms. By Rosert Wane, F.R.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the Westmiuster Dispensary. 

** Mr. Wade is well known to have paid great atten- 
tion to the subject of stricture for many years past, 
and is deservedly looked upon as an authority on this 
matter.”—Medical Times and Gazette. 

London ; J. Cuvnewitt, Princes Street, Soho. 





With a Life by Dr. Doran; and Notes by 


| 


| 





THE AMERICAN 


“RAPPINGS.” 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


SIGHTS 


AND SOUNDS; 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DAY; 


COMPRISING AN ENTIRE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN “SPIRIT” MANIFESTATIONS 
FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. " 


By HENRY SPICER, Esq. 


“A remarkable and interesting work.”— Atlas. 


“* Mr. Spicer’s work is a history of the Rapping manifestations in America. It is one of the fairest books we 
have ever met with; the author details the phenomenon as he himself witnessed it, and gives all the authenti. 
cated accounts of the manifestations that he has collected.”—Cowrt Journal. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent Street. 





ALEXANDER 


SMITH’S 


POEMS. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


A LIFE DRAMA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


** Most abundant in beauties. Our extracts, which have been chosen chiefly to illustrate our aceount of the 


poem, have scarcely shown the poet at his best. 
of poetical thonght and expression.” — Atheneum. 


Everywhere his poem has lines and phrases revealing a wealth 


“ A remarkable work bearing indisputable marks of genius.”— Daily News. 

ef Bespeak much depth of feeling and warmth of imagination.”—John Bull. 

“* A genuine poem of the passionate school.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

** Contains passages of almost unsurpassed beauty and power.”— Glasgow Citizen. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet Street. 





On Tuesday 12th April will be published, A NEW VOLUME OF 


DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


Being the FIFTH. 
A thick volume of about 720 pages, 8vo. 12s. uniform with Mr. Walther’s Edition of Vols. I. to IIT. and of 
Oxiver and Boyp’s Edition of Vol. IV. 


Subject: THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


Also, just published by Orrver and Boy», uniform with Vols. IV. and V, as above, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION of Vols. I. II. and III. being the Translation in 


the Preface to which Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE says : 


** I have revised this Translation line by line, and word by word; and I have restored the sense wherever I did 


not find it clearly rendered, 


It is the only one which I have corrected.” 


Price of Sets in FIVE VOLUMES, uniform, 57s. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


Agents in London, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





In 1 vol. cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 
\ SIGHTS AND FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES; seen through American Specta- 
cles. 
gravings. 


Illustrated with nearly 100 characteristic En- | 


** We have gone through the book with considerable | 


satisfaction: having had many impressions pleasantly 
recalled, and having met with many novel anecdotes 
and agreeable illustrations.” — Atheneum. 
London : ‘CLarkr, Berrox, and Co. Publishers, 
148, Fleet Street. 


NEW VOLUME OF PRAYERS. 
In small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
YRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND 
DYING. By the Author of ** Sickness, its Trials 
and Blessings.” 
Rivrxotons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 
Third Edition. 5s. 

2. HINTS ON TITE SERVICE FOR THE VISI- 
TATION OF THE SICK. 2s. 
| woo , OUTLINES OF POLI- 

TICAL CATHOLICISM, ITS PAPACY— 
PRELACY—PRIESTHOOD—PEOPLE. Demy 8vo. 
(In a few days. 

MONTENEGRO and the SLAVONIANS of TUR- 
By Count VaLerian Krastnsk1, Author of the 
“Religious History of the Slavonic Nations,” &c. 
Feap. ls. 6d. [In a@ few days. 

Being the New Volume of Reading for Travellers. 

CHAMOIS HUNTING in the MOUNTAINS of 
BAVARIA. By Cuartes Boner. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. TSs. [ This day. 

THE DIARY of MARTHA BETHUNE BALIOL, 
from 1753 to 1754. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hail’s 








London: CHAPMAN and Haut, 193, Piceadilly. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 
Immediately, feap. 8vo. 


y=. IN—HIS CHARACTER 





—HIS ACTIONS—AND HIS WRITINGS. 
By Juces Mavure. 

* Tam much mistakenin my estimate of M. Maurel’'s 
work, if it do not take rank now and hereafter among 
the most accurate, discriminating, and felicitous tri- 
butes which have emanated from any country in an 
language to the memory of the Duke of Wellington. 
—Lord Ellesmere’s Preface. 

To be followed by— 

OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
IFE OF LORD BACON. By Lord Campsete. 
Volumes already published— 

FALL OF JERUSALEM. By Dean Mitmay. 
STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Lord Manon. 


L 
L 


| 


This day. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARAC- | 


TERs. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 
THE EMIGRANT. By Sir F. B. Hrap. 
LORD ELLESMERE’S DISCOURSE ON WEL- 
LINGTON. 
MUSIC AND DRESS. Bya Lady. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 
BEES AND FLOWERs., 
LOKD MAHON’S “ FORTY-FIVE.” 
ESSAYS FROM ‘* THE TIMES.” 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
THE ART OF DINING. 
OLIPHANT’S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street ; and to be obtained 
at all Booksellers, and Railway Stations. 


| 
| 


| 


‘ 


5 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
we HURST AND BLACKETT, 
i SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS, 


I. 

Ys E DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMS 

MEMOIRS of the COURT AND CABINETS 

OF GEORGE ITIL, from Original Family Documents. 

2 vols. 39s. II. 

TARRATIVE of a JOURNEY ROUND 

i} the WORLD; comprising a Winter Passage across 

the Andes to Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Regions of 

California and Australia, the South Sea Islands, Java, 
&e. By F. Grrsrarcker. 3 vols. 31s. 6a. 

*.* This work is copyright. 


ill. 
VIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD 
4 COAST OF AFRICA; including an Account of 
the Native Tribes and their Intercourse with Euro- 


peans, with a View of the Present State of the Slave 

Trade. By Bropie Cruicksuank, Esq. Member of the 

Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols. 21s. 
Iv. 

\ ILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. By 

4 the Count P. De CasreLtanz. 2 vols. 21s. 
v. 

RAVELS IN INDIA and KASHMIR. 
By Baron Scnonpere. 2 vols. 21s. 

*¢ This entertaining and instructive work will be read 
with considerable interest. It is full of information.” 
—John Bull. 

vr. 
Nee Y OF AN ENGLISH 
pe SOLDIER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 
ARRY MUIR. By the Author 
of ‘“ Margaret Maitland,” &c.3 vols. : 
** We prefer ‘ Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish 
novels that have appeared since Galt’s domestic stories 
were published. The narrative, to repeat our praise, 
is not one to be entered on or parted from without our 
regard for its writer being increased.”— Atheneum. 
* A story of absorbing interest.”—John Bull. 


1. a 
NITE LONGWOODS of the GRANGE. 
By the Author of ** Adelaide Lindsay.” 3 vols._ 
J CINE. By J. Laurie, M.D. Sixth Edition, ninth 
and tenth thousands. Devoid of all technicality, and 
much erlirged by the addition of many important arti- 
cles, such as those on scrofula, dropsy, the various 
diseases of Tropical climates, and on the characteristic 
effects of the medicines, including all which is of value 
in the Materia Medica and Jahr’s Manuel, and & most 
complete and elaborate Index. No medicine 1s pre- 
scribed without the indications for its selection, and 
the exact statement of the dose to be administered. 
An excellent work for all families, and the only book 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary. To which also 
a complete Case of Medicines is provided, price 2. 1s. 
An Epitome of the above, price 5s. 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and 9th thousands. To which is adapted 4 Case S 
Medicines, price 1/. 15s. Carriage free on receipt of a 
Post-office order. . 
James Learn, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 








Just published, 8vo. bound, price 16s. 


pp. 900, 
OMCZOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 
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d, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
KET: and other Poems. 
Author of ** Lelio,” and “* Love 


Just pub’ plishe 
HOMAS a BEC 
By a Scor?, 

in the Moo 


London: Loxomax, J Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
one [ag Sgn aed 





Just ; publi shed, fep. 8vo. 
AMERTON | CHU RCH TOWE R, and 
T ther POEM By Coventry Parmore 
OW ILLIAM Pic KERING, 177, ——: 
—— Nearly ready, y. fep. 8vo. 
\UOLBION, TASTE, OLD PATHS, 
4 THE W ARRIOR’S DEATH, and other POEMS. 
i 7. Cravpe MAG@NAY, Author of “* The Rest,” 
a WuLuiaM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 
= d, royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY. Part 


Author of “ An 





Just publishe 


rn ENTS of 
ei J. D. Morett, A.M. 
Historical and Cr j 
» in the Nineteenth Century,” &c. &c. 

apes ot vinta PICKERING 177, Pie veadilly. 

‘ 4a 
——~"Fust a panel, 1, 32mo. price 

WE SAINTLY LIFE OF MRS. 
p MARGARET GODOLPHIN. Abridged, by per- 
« The Life of Mrs. Godolphin, ” by “‘Joux 
Esq. Edited by Samvrt. Lord 





mission, frem 
Every, of Wootton, 


ford. 
me PIcKERING, 
man’s STANDARD LIBRARY FoR APRIL. 
Iss BREMER’'S WORKS, by Mary 
\ Howirr. Vol. III. THE HOME, AND STRIFE 
4ND PEACE. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hesry G. Bows, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


177, Piceadilly. 











Born’s CrassicaL LIBRARY FoR Apnit. 
RISTOTLE’S POLITICS AND ECO- 
A NOMICS, translated by E. Watronp, M.A, = 
Post 


Notes, Analyses, Life, Introduction, and Index. 


v 5s. 
ly G. Bouw, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Se 





Boun’s IncustraTep Liprary For Apnrit. 
ECHSTEIN’S CAGE AND 
BER BIRDS, including “Sweet's Warblers.” 
New Edition, greatly enlarged, numerous Plates. Post 
Svo. 58.3 OF coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boy, 4, 5,& 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
~~ Bown’s Anriau ARIAN LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 


] ENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S HIS- 








TORY OF ENGLAND, from the Roman Inva- 
sion to Henry II.; with the Acts of King Stephen, &c. 
Translated and edited by IT. Forester, Esq. M.A. 
Post 8vo. 58. 
Hevny G. Bony, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Price Half-a-Crown, 
(HE KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
By Harrier Brecner Stowe. 
*,* To insure an immediate delivery, let orders be 
given at once to your Agents and Booksellers. 
Crarke, Berrox, and Co. Publishers, 148, Fleet 
Street, London. 





Just — from India, Illustrated in a beautiful and 
ovel style, royal Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
poweu NOTES OF A TRIP TO 
\ REUNION, (Bourbon,) the Mauritius, and Cey- 
ion: with Remarks on their eligibility as Sanataria for 
Indian Invalids. By Frepenic J. Movat, M.D. Ben- 
eal Medical Staff. With a Map and 36 Illustrations. 
London: W. Tnacxer and Co. 87, Newgate Street. 


On Monday next will be published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 

YOEMS. By Epwarp Qumran. 

With a Memoir by Wittiam Jonnsron. 
Also, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 

THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. Books I. to V. 
Translated by Evwarp Quitiinan. With Notes, &c. 
by Jouw Apamson.—Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 

NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE 
MR. GERARD NOEL. 
In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

‘ERMONS, preached at Romsey, by the 
‘ Hon. and Rev. Gerarp T. Noe, M.A. late 
Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Romsey, Hants. 
With a Preface, by Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Rivixerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


‘TORIES OF OLD DANIEL, for the 


\) Amusement of Young Persons. The Thirteenth 








CHAM- | 





itical View of the Speculative Phile- | 


| By Anna Mary Howirr. 


D.D. Lord | 


Edition, With Frontispiece and Vignette. Feap. | 
is. Gd. cloth lettered. 

London: Simpkrx, Marsnart, and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; and Hovutston and SToNEMAN. 


Of whom may be had, 
THE VISIT FOR A WEEK. By Lucy Pracock. 
Royal 18mo. 4s. cloth lettered. 
_ CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 
New Edition, 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, price ls. 6d.; free 


- by post, 2s. 
ORD CHESTERFIELD’S ADVICE 
4TO HIS SON, ON MEN AND M: ANNERS. To 
whieh are added, Se lections from Colton’s ** Lacon, or 
Many Things in Few Words.” 
Loudon: Wiitram Trae and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 
__ BLACKIE'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
p AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
! REFORMATION, Volume Fourth, (being the 
cam of the Original.) Subject: ‘‘ The Reformation in 
England.” With 10 Portraits. Part lst, price 1s. will 
be published on 12th April, and continued weekly. 
= complete Volume on llth June, price 10s. 6d. 
in hi 
Biacure and Sox, Warwick Square, London; and 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and New York. 


YAUTION TO BOOKSELLERS — 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co. having 
delivered up to the Proprie tors of Sir Walter Scott's 
Works all the unsold C opies of “* Macleod’s Life of Sir 
«¥ Scott,” which is an invasion of the Copyright 
oekhart’s Life of Scott,” BOOKSELLERS ARE 


CNUTIONED aguins purchasing or se lling any Copies 
“4 the said ** Macleod’s Life of Sc ott,” 
ished in Great Britain or America.— 
March 1853. 


whether pub- 
Edinburgh, 25th 





NEW BOOKS 


To be published THIS SEASON. 





1. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by 


Just published, in 8vo. price Is. 
HE CONDITION AND EDUCATION 
OF POOR CHILDREN IN ENGLISH AND 
IN GERMAN TOWNS. Ry ay the Manches- 
ter Statistical Society. Joseru Kay, Esq. M.A. 
Barrister-at-law, Aut a of “ The Social Condition and 


| Education of the People in England and Europe.’ 


Lord Joun Russett, M.P. With Portraits and Vig- | 


nettes. Vols. III. and IV. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each. 


[On April 8. 
2. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 


Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite In- 
surrection. By Joun Hirt. Burtowx, 2 vols. 8vo. 


3. 


The Fourth Volume of COLONEL 


MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE | 





CE. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GRE 
price lds. 
4. 


A New Edition of LORD JEFFREY’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8yo. 

5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of B. R. HAY- 
DON, Historical Painter. Edited and Continued from 
his own Journals by Tom Taytor, M.A. of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


6. 

MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
Earl of Peterborough: with Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. By the Author of ‘* Hochelaga.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


| 


PEACE, WAR, and ADVENTURE: | 


an Autobiographical Memoir of G. L. Cursrrrrox, 
formerly of the Field Train Department of the Royal 


Artillery, subsequently a Captain in the Army of Co- | 


lombia, and at present Governor of the House of Cor- 
rection, Cold Bath Fields, London. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


8. 
ART-STUDENT in MUN 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE VICH. 


9. 


SIR JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTII on PUBLIC EDUCATION as affected My 
the MINUTES of the COMMITTEE of the PRIVY 
COUNCIL from 1846 to 1852: with Suggestions as . 
Future Policy. 8vo. [On April 5 


10. 





Loadon: Loyemax, Brows,Gaexs, and Loxomans. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE "PU RGATORY OF DANTE: 
Translated in the original Ternary Rhyme, by C. 
B. Cayiey, B.A 
Lately published, in feap. 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 
DANTE’S VISION OF HELL: Translated in the 
original Ternary Rlryme, by the same Translator. 
London: Loyoman, Brown, Green, and Loxomans. 
NEW WORK BY 
SIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, BART. 
Immediately after Easter will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
YUBLIC. EDUCATION as. affected by 
the MINUTES of the COMMITTEE of the 
PRIVY COUNCIL from 1846 to 1852: with Suggest- 
ions as to Future Policy. By Sir James Kay Suvttie- 
worn, Bart. 
L ondon? Lovemay, Brown, Guam, and Loyomans. 














Just published, in 8vo. p 
THIRD LETTER TO. ‘THE REV. 
i 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D. formerly Librarian to 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, on the GENUINE~ 
NESS of the WRITINGS ascribed to CYPRIAN, 
Bishop of Carthage. By Epwarp Joun Surrnern, 
M.A. Rector of Luddesdown ; Author of “ History of 
the Charch of Rome to the end of the Episcopate of 
Damasus.” 
*,* The First Letter on the same price Is, 
and the Second, price 2s. may still be h 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoxnomMans. 





Just published, 


E VENINGS AT HOME; or the Juve- 


4 nile Budget Opened. By Dr. Arkey and Mrs. 
Baxnpavucp. Revised by Anrucr Arkin, Esq. F.L.S. and 
Miss Arkin; with some Additional Pieces, Seventeenth 
Edition. With Engravings after Harvey, and a new 
Frontispiece by John Gilbert. Foolscap. 3s. 6¢. cloth 
lettered. 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; W hittaker and Co.; H. G. 
Bohn; L. A. Lewis; J. 8. Hodson; C. H. Law; Grant 
and Griffith ; Smith, Elder, and Co; Tegg and Co; 
Hall and Co. ; and R. Clarke and Co. 

~~ ‘THE ARTISAN CLU R ON THE STEAM- 
ENG ee 
The Third Edition, in 1 vol. 4to. with 30 Steel pues 
and 349 Wood Engraviogs, price 27s. elot 
A TREATISE on the STEAM- ENGIN E, 
! in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga- 
tion, and Railways. By the Artisan Civs. Edited 
by Joun Bourne, C.E. 

“ The great merit of the present work is the vast 

| quantity of information which it affords as to details of 


construction. In this respect it seems unrivalled. ... . 
It contains a vast store of invaluable facts.”—Cirit 








Engineer and Architect's Journal. 


THE FALL of the ROMAN REPUB- | 


LIC. 


monwealth, 


A Short History of the last Century of the Com- 
By the Rev. C, Merivace, B.D. 12mo, 


ll. 


A New Edition of SHARON TUR- 
NER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MID- 
DLE AGES: comprising the Reigns from William the 
Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VILI. 4 vols. 8vo. 


12. 
HISTORY of the PROTESTANTS of 


FRANCE from 1521 to 1851. By Mons. G. Dr Féticr. 


‘Translated from the revised and corrected edition of | 
| 


the Original by E. West. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
13. 
CHURCH HISTORY in ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the Reformation. By the 
Rev. A. Martineau, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 12mo. 


14. 
HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES 


of SARGON and SENNACHERIB. By E. Srracuey, 
Esq. Svo. 
15. 
A New Edition of SIR HENRY DE 
LA BECHE’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER, revised 


and corrected; with many Wood-cuts. 8vo. price 18s. 
[Vow ready. 


16. 


A New Edition of DR. ROGET’S 


| 
| 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES | 


corrected and enlarged. Me- 
[Vow ready. 


classified and explained ; 
dium 8vo. price l4s, 
17. 
DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S Edition of 
GOETHE'S FAUST: with copious English Notes, 


Grammatical, P hilologic al, and Exegetical. 8vo. price 
lds. [Vow ready. 





London : Loncmax, Brown, Green, and 
Loxomans, 








Also, by Mr. Bourne, in 4to. price 1/. 18s 
SCREW- PROPEL LER; 
20 large 


Third 


A TREATISE on the 
with various Suggestions of Improvement, 
Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 

A CATECHUISM of the SLEAM-ENGINE. 
Edition, corrected. Fep. 8vo. price 6s, 

London: Loxomay, Brows, Greex, and Lornomans, 
THIRD SERIES OF MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED 
AND LEGENDARY ART. 

Just publis bed, in 1 vol. equare crown 8vo. with 55 
Drawings by the Author and 152. Wood-cuts, price 28s. 
| EGENDS of the MADONNA as repre- 

4 sented in the Fine Arts. er the Third 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. Mrs. Jameson. 

* A noble style, dignified yet ke | simple yet im- 
pressive, at once captivates the reader ; while the 
utter absence of pedantry, even in the fulness of 
the authoress’s knowledge of obscure subjects, adds 








not its least — characteristic to this 
book. .... Mrs. Jameson's very scholarly and artist- 
like volume is one which every art-library must 


possess; and of the high qualities and merits of which, 
even the faint and meagre sketch we have drawn can 
hardly, we hope, fail vo afford some indication.”— 
Morning Chroniele. 

London : Li ONGMAN, Brows, Green, and Lovemaxs. 





NEW WORKS OF SCHOOL SONGS. 

‘IXTY AMUSING SONGS: the Music 
\O for the Voice, with Instrumental or Vocal Base. 
2s. 6a. ; by post, 3s. 

The INFANT SCHOOL 8ONG-BOOK, or the 
w 4. of the above without Music. 2d.; by post, 3d. ; 
per dozen, !s. Sd. 

3. The YOUNG SINGER'S 
Post dto. 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 

4. The UPPER SCHOOL 
Words of the preceding without Music. 3d.; by post, 
d4d.; per dozen, 2s. 6d. 

5. COLLECTION of AMUSING ROUNDS and 
CATCHES, reprinted from Originals in the British 
Museum. 18.; by post, Ls. 6d. 

*.* The whole Serie 8, free by post, 8s. ; or any single 
specimen copy sent on the receipt of postage-stamps 
to the amount. 

London: Loxemayx, Brows, Gares, and Lonemans. 


NEW WORK BY HORACE ST. JOHN, 

Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, — 
Ts INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO: ’ its 
History and Present State. By Horace Sr. Joux, 
Author of “ History of the British Conquests in India. & 
“The most cursory glance at the contents of this 
work will at once impress the reader with the immense 
amount of diligence employed as well in accumulating 
apposite materials as in their appropriate classification, 
Historical talent of no common order and a power of 
lucid arrangement had characterized the previous pro- 
ductions of the same pen: but here the creative faculty 
has found wider scope for exercise and felicitous dis- 
play. As far as could be effected without ex- 
plori ing in » rson the regions he describes, he may be 
said to have done for the Indian Archipelago what 
Humboldt had achieved for the South American Con- 
tinent.””— Globe. 
Londoa: Loxe 
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may, Brows, Greex, and Lonomans. 
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Will be published April 1st, price 6s. by 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Srranp. 
THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


New Series, Number VI. 
Contents of No. VI. Aprit 1853: 


1. British Philanthropy and Jamaica Distress. 
ut. Thackeray's Works. 
ut. Iconoclasm in German Philosophy. 
av. Martial and his Times. ; 
v. French Writers on French Policy. 
vi. Ruth and Villette. : 
vu. Educational Institutions of the United States 
vur. Poems by Alexander Smith. 
1x. Early Christianity, its Creeds and Heresies. 
x. Contemporary Literature of England. 
x1. Contemporary Literature of America. 
xu. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
xu. Contemporary Literature of France. 

THE CIRCULATION OF THE REVIEW 
is GO per cent greater than it was 
before it was transferred to its present proprietor, and 
is rapidly increasing with the publication of each suc- 
cessive number, e high reputation which the work 
has attained is a guarantee of its general merits, whilst 

the Analytical and Critical 
SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE, comprehending 
Notices of the most remarkable Books, English and is 
Foreign, which appear during each quarter, and espe- 
cially the large section of each number now devoted to 
the dissemination of a sound knowledge of the charac- 
ter and worth of New English Books, give to the Re- 
view a specific value as a register of literary progress. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
On the general character of the Westminster Review. 

“* The new number of the Westminster is calculated 
to keep up the reputation of this rising periodical. It 
is a healthy state of the public mind which can endure 
and favour the advocacy of all shades of opinion in the 
works of its current literature. We are glad, there- 
fore, to see that encouragement is given to a Review 
starting upon a neutral ground indeed, but a ground 
which needs but cultivation to produce fruit that can- 
not but add greatly to the national riches. The Iest- 
minster, old in name indeed, is new in feature, and is 
an évidence of the strength of the new forces that are 
seething under the parched crust of modern society. 
It gives us 5 stions, anticipations, hopes. It may 
not always fall in with the current in which our own 
ideas have been used to flow—it may run right 
athwart the stereotyped lines of railroad in which mo- 
dern thought is almost bound to travel; but when- 
ever it does so it brings its justification along with it. 
It is not only startling but often profound, and as a 
rule, both vigorous and honest... .. On the whole, 
the present number will be held to be one of the most suc- 
cessful of the series.”—Daily News, Jan. 5, 1853. 

“ The Westminster Review, which has failed under so 
many managements, under its new management pro- 
mises to be no failure at all. Good healthy blood stirs 
in it, and we have little doubt that it will not only win 
its way to as high a point in public estimation as it 
held in its best days, but that more practical results 
will follow, and it will be found to fe With equal 
ability, we observe a larger and more catholic spirit. 
In the present number there are several good subjects 
soundly and admirably treated. Let us hope, then, 
that our old friend the Westminster, brought as it now 
is into complete harmony with the spirit of the time, 
and having its pages furnished by thinking men as well 
as able writers, will take ually a sure hold of the 
ar mep and will be bought by those who heretofore have 

en satisfied to read it as it came to them borrowed 
from the circulating library. We wish its new con- 
ductors all success. They are in the right way to ob- 
tain it.”—Eraminer, July 24th. 

“In general, the Review is characterized by great 
novelty and great vigour.”— Economist, July 10th. 

“ We have learned to look forward to each number 
of the Westminster Review with expectations rising 
from a cause far superior to anything of personal sym- 
pathy. So much thought, learning, and eloquence, we 
= meet elsewhere.” — Leader. 

“There appears no diminution in the searching 
ability and ma-terly style of exposition which have 
characterized the various contributors to this first-class 
quarterly since the issue of the new series.” —Glouces- 
ter Journal. 

** Number by number the present conductors of 
the Westminster are building up for themselves and 
their journal a position in the republic of letters which 
has perhaps been but once attained in our literary 
history.”-—Sunderland News. 


ON THE “ CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.” 

“ Brief lively criticisms. .... All treated with 
knowledge and sense.”— Daily News. 

* Another new feature is that of giving quarterly 
surveys of literature in Germany, France, America, and 
England. This will undoubtedly prove one of the most 
attractive portions of the Review.” — Leader. 

“The Contemporary Literature forming four sepe- 
rate articles. .... With an evident desire to do jus- 
tice, and with an honesty of intention which is one of 
those indestructible evidences of a true catholicity of 
criticism which tends so much to enhance the moral 
value and to elevate the mental standards of literature.” 
— Weekly Dispatch. 

* Of the foreign reviews in this number, including the 
American, it may be said that they are at once concise 
and clear, and that much information is afforded ina 
very small compass.” — Observer. 

“ Sketches of the Contemporary Literature of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States. This 
is anew feature, and if executed in future with equal 
spirit and ability, will unquestionably give general 
satisfaction.” — Glasgow Citizen. 

“ The notion of treating quarterly in four final articles 
the general Contemporary Literature of England, 
America, Germany, and France, is very good. The 
articles are well done, and they place the reader of the 
Review in possession of a kind of information which 
be wants about the literature of the day.”— Eraminer. 

** Amongst the best feature of the M'estminster.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 





NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES; their Cha- 
racter and Organization. Translated from the 
Swedish of Dr. P. A. Siljistrim by FrepertKka 
Rowan. [Nearly ready. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND; its 
Obstacles, Wants, and Prospects. A Letter te 
Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P. By Ricnarp Cuvrcu. 
8vo. paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


“SECULAR EDUCATION.’’—See 


Westminster Review, New Series, No. III. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION, in 


relation to the People. By Joun Atrrep Lanc- 
Forp, Author of “ Religious Scepticism,” “ The 
Drama of Life,” &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 64. 


THE BIBLE AND CHILD. A Dis- 


course. By James Martineau. ls. 
* A protest suppressed in the heart of manya parent, 
and a plea for the natural conscience of the child.” 


—Preface. 
THE ODES OF HORACE, translated 


into Unrhymed Metres. With Introductions and 
Notes. By F. W. Newman, Prof. of Latin at 
University College, London. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIA. Bya 
Resident there many years. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
“ The best digest we have ever seen.” — Weekly Dis- 
patch, 


BARODA AND BOMBAY;; their Po- 


litical Morality. A Narrative drawn from the Papers 
laid before Parliament in relation to the Removal of 
Lieut.-Col. Outram, C.B. from theoffice of Resident at 
the Court of the Gaekwar. With Explanatory Notes, 
and Remarks on the Letter of L. R. Reid, Esq. to 
the Editor of the Daily News. By J. Cuarmay, 
Author of ** The Cotton and Commerce of India, Con- 
sidered in relation to Great Britain.” 

[Vert Wednesday. 


GOVERNMENT OF  INDIA.—See 


Westminster Review, New Series, No. II. 


THE COTTON AND COMMERCE 
of INDIA, Considered in relation to the Interests 
of Great Britain; with Remarks on Railway Com- 
munication in the Bombay Presidency. By Joun 
Cuapman, Founder and late Manager of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 8vo. cloth. 
Original price, 12s. ; reduced to 6s. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION: the Characteristics of each, 
and its Practical Tendencies as affecting Social, 
Moral, and Political Welfare and Progress: inclu- 
ding comprehensive Outlines of the English Consti- 
tution. By J. Tovutmin Sire. Post 8vo. cloth, 
5s. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND. By 


Harrier Martinrav. Reprinted from the Daily 

News. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

** Every one of these letters contain passages worthy 
of attention. . . . The republication of Miss 
Martinean’s Letters as a very late description of 
Iveland will be universally acceptable.”"—eono- 
mist. 

*. . . . Weentertain no doubt then that our read- 

ers will rejoice with us in having these contribu- 

tions brought together and presented again to 
their notice in a compact and inviting form.”— 

Inquirer. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. First Division : 
The Pentateuch: or Five Books of Moses, accord- 
ing to the authorized version; with Notes, Critical, 
Practical, and Devotional. Edited by the Rev. 
Tuomas Witsox, M.A. Author of “ Spiritual Ca- 
tholicity,” ‘* Travels in Syria, Palestine,’”’ &c.— 
**Come now and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.”—Isaiah, I. 18. Part 1. 5s. [Now ready. 


|THE GREAT SIN OF GREAT CI- 
| 








TIES: being a Reprint, by request, of an Article 
entitled ** Prostitution,” from the Westminster and 
Foreign Quarterly Review for July 1850. 8vo. sewed, 
1s. 


By 

Turopore Parker. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. " 
Contests : 

Of Piety and the relation thereof to Manly Life- 

Of Truth and the Intellect. 

Of Justice and the Conscience. 

Of Love and the Affections. 

Of Conscious Religion and the Soul. 

Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Strength. 

- Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Joy. 

. Of the Culture of the Religious Powers. 

. Of Conventional and Natural Sacraments. 

. Of Communion with God. 


| TEN SERMONS OF RELIGION, 
| 





SENS Om wom 


| 


|THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
| SCRIPT URES, and the Religious System inculeated 
inthem. By J. H. M‘Cutton, M.D. 2 vols. 1/. 8s. 


- 
— 
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NEW AND RECENT 


AMERICAN WORKS 
Imported by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strang 


CHASLES (Prof.)—American Liter, 
5s. 


ture and Manners. Crown 8vo. 

CHEERER—A Reel in a Bottle for Jack 
in the Doldrums. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 5,, 

CLARK (M. Gaylord)—Knick-knacke 
Crown 8vo. 6s. P 

COUSIN—History of Modern Philoso. 
phy. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Ms. 

DANFORTH—Gleanings and Group. 
ings. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ELLET (Mrs.)—Pioncer Women of the 
West. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


KIRKLAND (Mrs.)—Home 


Small 4to. 16s. 


GUNNISON—The Mormons, or Latter. 
day Saints in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


MARCH (G. W.)—Daniel Webster and 
his Contemporaries. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

REDFIELD—Comparative Physiogno- 
my. Demy 8vo. 9s, 


SEAMAN—Progress of 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BALDWIN (Thomas)—A _ Universal 


Pronouncing Gazetteer, containing Topographical, 
Statistical, and other information of all the impor- 
tant places in the known World. Eighth Edition, 
post 8vo. bound, 6s. 6d. P. 1s. 
COLEMAN (Rev. Lyman)—An Histori. 


cal Geography of the Bible. Illustrated by Maps 
from the Latest and most Authentic Sources of vari- 
ous Countries mentioned in the Scripture. New 
Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. bound, 5s. 6d, 


1s. 

COLTON’S Pocket Maps. 
Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 3s. P. 6d. 
Thirty-three Miles Round New York. 3s. P. 6d, 
Isthmus of Panama. 5s. 6d. P. 6d. 
Central America. 2s. P. 6d. 
United States and Canada. 3s.6d. P. 6d. 
Mexico. 5s. 6d. P. 6d. 


STANBURY’S (Howard, Capt. of Corps 
Top. Reg.) Expedition to the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, with an authentic Account of the 
Mormen Settlement. With numerous beautiful 
Plates and Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth. 2ls. 


HAWK'S (Dr.) Egypt and its Monu- 
ments; or Egypt a Witness for the Bible. Hins- 
trated with Engravings from the works ef Cham- 
pollion, Rosellini, Wilkinson, and others; and Ar- 
chitectural Views of the principal Temples, &e. 
8vo. cloth. The Fifth Thousand, 10s. 6d. P. 1s. 

HILDRETH’S (R.) History of United 
States of America, feom the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent to the end of the 16th Congress. 6 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. 2/. I4s. 


MURRAY (M.)—History of the United 


States of America, written in accordance with the 
Principles of Peace. 12mo. bound. 4s 6d. 


Napoleon Dynasty (The.) By the Berke- 
ley Men. Numerous Portraits. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 
SQUIER (E. G.)—Antiquities of the 
State of New York. Numerous Engravings. 8vo. 

cloth. 10s. 6d. P. 1s, 


Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 4to. cloth. 2. 5s. 


—— The Serpent Symbol and the Wor- 
ship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in Ame- 
rica. American Archwological Researches. No. I. 
8vo. cloth, Plates. 9s. 6d. 


_ . , a 
STILES (W. H.)—<Austria in 1848-9; 
being a History of the late Movement in Vienna, 
Milan, Venice, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, Portraits. 19s 
UNGEWITTER (Francis H. LL.D.)— 
Europe, Present and Past ; a Comprehensive Manual 
of European Geography and History; with De- 
scriptions and Statistics of each State, and a copious 
Index. By Francis H. Uncewrrrer, LL.D. 1 thick 
vol. post 8vo. 7s. P. 1s. 
* A reliable statistical mannal, compiled with real 
G oo. thoroughness and acumen.”—Jiome Jour- 
nal, 


MERRICK (Rev. J. L.)—Life and Reli- 
gion of Mahomed, as contained in the Sheedh Tra- 
dition of the Hyft-ul-Kuloob. Translated from the 
Persian. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 7s. P. ls. 


a "Cc 
CHEAP AMERICAN BOOKS 
forwarded by post, at the rate of 6d. per lb. to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. The postal convey- 
ance is at once the cheapest and most expeditious, 
and has enabled Mr. Chapman to reduce his scale of 
prices 25 per cent, as purchasers can now obtain 
their books directly from him at the cost price of 
importation, with the addition only of a small re- 
munerative commission. A Catalogue of Mr. Chap- 
man’s extensive Stock may be had gratis, and will 
be forwarded by post in return for two stamps. A 
Catalogue of Mr. Chapman's Publications may be 
had gratis, and will be forwarded by post in return 
for two stamps. 
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